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With the present Number of the Garland, commences a 


MEW WORUME, 


The only promise we think it worth while to make is, that we shall use our best efforts to 
make the work all that can be expected for the price. This, the first number, as will be per- 


ceived, contains a . 


FINE PLATE, and a most beautifully PAINTED BIRD, 


called the Turcosine Parrakeet. It also contains a continuation of the deeply interesting and 
amusing 


JOURNAL OF MARY POWELL, 


afterwards Mistress Milton. These alone are worth half a year’s subscription without aay thing 
else. But in the course of the year, we shall give a number of 


FINE PLATES and othr ENGRAVINGS, 


TOGETHER WITH FOUR 


ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED and PAINTED PLATES. 


_——— ee 


Receipts by Mail, from Nov. 17, to Dec. 7, 1849, inclusive. 


eaTeeeaseee_cerr seems 


I. Norcross, $28 75 | J. Labaree, $il 00 
I. Norcross, 5 00 All subscribers should begin with either 

E. Bodine, 1 00 the January or July No. 

Robt. L. Wright, 1 00 | Daniel Tatten, ‘1 00 
F. B. Gibson, 1 00 








Our Exchange List.—We have a greater number of Exchange papers on our list 
than we can well afford, and as there are some that never give us the least notice whatever, whe- 
ther by advertisement or otherwise, we shall be compelled to withdraw this courtesy from such. 


We trust the reason assigned will be considered a good, sufficient, and satisfactory one for our 
action in the matter. 


REMOVAL OF THE OFFICE OF THE GARLAND. 


Before the issue of the next number of the Garland, we expect 
to be located in the new and spacious Building, 


No. 93 Arch Street, below Third. 
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LADIES’ GARLAND 


FAMILY WREATH, 


EMBRACING 


TALES SKETCHES, INCIDENTS, HISTORY, POETRY, MUSIC, 


&c., &e. 


AND EMBELLISHED WITH 


FINE PLATES, COLORED ENGRAVINGS, &c. 


VOLUME IV.—IN TWO PARTS. 
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THE COTTAGE FIRESIDE. 


Herr’s a beautiful picture, with which‘ chesnuts? Why not? We recently 
the little folks at least will be delighted. read of a dog that had been learned 
It scarcely needs a description. It speaks ; ‘ to chew tobacco, and seemed to relish it 
for itself. It will be perceived that the ; , notwithstanding its filthiness, as much as 
little ones, in their anxiety to have the : his master did; and we once knew a dog 
chesnuts that their elder sister is kindly ; that was a great lover of molasses candy. 
roasting for them, are crowding so near { ‘ Then why not be fond of chesnuts? 
the hot fire that they are compelled to ; ; Puss looks on very demurely, the warm 
shield their faces with their hands; and fire and comfortable carpet on which she 
the dog, “ Valley,” seems, from his looks, . is sitting, probably having soothed her 
to be as much interested in what is going 3 into a state of “dreamy abstractedness,” 
on as any of them. Perhaps he expects ; from which it would be unkind to waken 

a share of the “roast.” But will he eat | her. 





THE TURKOSINE PARROKEET. 


Tuts species of the Parrot is said to be § resemblance to the great blue and yellow 
a native of New Holland, and may be} Maccaw, and is altogether a very beau- 
numbered among the smallest of its tribe, ;tiful bird, and has been elegantly en- 
not much exceeding in size the figure ;graved and painted especially for this 
here presented. It bears a considerable * work. — 





ORIGINAL. 
MILLENIAL THOUGHTS. 


BY DAVID BATES, 


Iz every heart was full of truth, 
And every tongue was free from guile ; 
If each cheek wore the hue of youth, 
And on each lip reposed a smile ; 
If words were kind, and fitly spoken ; 
If actions sprung from love, not fear ; 
If holy vows were never broken ; 
If pain and sorrow wrung no tear; *° 


If each one loved himself and neighbor, 
As justly, truly, and as well ; 

And dignified himself by labor 
Upon the land on’which we dwell ; 


The earth, as Eden, soon would bloom, 
And angels o’er it vigils keep ; 
While life would be devoid of gloom, 
And death would be a tranquil sleep,- 
Like evening shadows o’er us closing, 
If none were great, and none were small ; While all the heaven is bright above, 
If life had nothing to endure, Where happy spirits are reposing, 


And peace and plenty reigned o’er all; —* Inviting to their realm of love. 
Jy ’50—1V.—1. 


If none were rich, and none were poor; 
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OLD DEBT. 


OLD DEBT. 


A MERCUANT, Very extensively engaged § it might be well, first to make a list of 
in commerce, and located upon the Long} the debtors’ names, and of the dates, and 


2 


Wharf, died February 18, 1506, at the age } amounts, that we might be enabled, as the 


of seventy-five, intestate. His eldest son 
administered upon the estate. This old 
gentleman used pleasantly to say, that, 
for many years, he had fed a very large 
number of the Catholics, on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, during Lent, referring 
to his very extensive connection with the 
fishing business. In his day he was cer- ; 


tainly well known; and to the present} 


time is well remembered by some of the? 
“old ones down along shore,” from the } 
Gurnet’s Nose to Race Point. Among} 
his papers, a package, of very considera- } 
ble size, was found after his death carefully ° 
tied up, and Jabelled as follows :—* Notes, ’ 
due-bills, and accounts against sundry } 
persons, down along shore. Some of } 
these may be got by suit, or severe dun-? 
ning. But the people are poor; most of 
them have had fishermen’s luck. My: 
children will do as they think best. Per-' 
haps they will think with me, that it is 


2 


best to burn this package entire.” 


> 
, 
) 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
) 
» 


* About a month,” said my informant, 
“after our father died, the .sons met to-} 
gether, and, after some general remarks, } 
our elder brother, the administrator, pro- ; 
duced this package, of whose existence } 
we were already apprised, read the super- > 
scription, and asked what course should ; 
be taken inregard toit. Another brother, ; 
a few years younger than the eldest, a; 
man of strong, impulsive temperament, } 
unable at the moment to express his feel- } 
ing by words, while he brushed the tears} 
from his eyes with one hand, by a spas- 
modic jerk of the other, towards the fire- : 
place, indicated his wish to have the 


vw vw 


vw 


>) 


package put into the flames. It was } 
suggested, by another of our number, that } 





weve ye eee 


intended discharge was for all, to inform 
such as might offer payment, that their 
debts were forgiven. On the following 
day, we again assembled—the list had 
been prepared—and all the notes, due- 
bills, and accounts, whose amount, in- 
cluding interest, amounted to thirty-two 
thousand dollars, were committed to the 
flames. 

“It was about four months after our 
father’s death,” continued my informant, 
“in the month of June, that, as I was 
sitting in my brother’s counting-room, 
waiting for an opportunity to speak with 


> him, there came in a hard-favored, little 


old man, who looked as if time and rough 
weather had been to windward of him for 
seventy vears. He asked if my brother 
was not the executor. I replied that 
he was administrator, as our father died 
intestate. ‘Well,’ said the stranger, ‘I’ve 
come up from the Cape to pay a debt 1 
owed the old gentleman.’ My brother,” 
continued my informant, “requested him to 
take a seat, being at the moment engaged 
with other persons at the desk. 

“The old man sat down, and putting 
on his glasses, drew out a very ancient 
leather pocket-book, and began to count 
over his money. When he had done— 
and there was quite a parcel of bank 
notes—as he sat waiting his turn, slowly 
twisting his thumbs, with his old gray, 
meditative eyes upon the floor, he sighed ; 
and I knew the money, as the phrase 
runs, came hard—and secretly wished 
the old man’s name might be found upon 
the forgiven list. My brother was soon 
at leisure, and asked him the common 
questions—his name, etc. The original 


% 
, 
i 








TINCTURE OF ROSES, 7 


debt was four hundred and forty dollars— ; our father left no formal will, he had re- 
it had stood a long time, and with the in- commended to his children to destroy 
terest, amounted to a sum between seven : ; ’ certain notes, due-bills, and other evi- 
and eight hundred. My brother went to;dences of debt, and release those who 
his desk, and, after examining the forgiven ; might. be legally bound to pay them. For 
list attentively, a sudden smile lighted up ;a moment the worthy old man appeared 
his countenance, and told me the truth at; to be stupefied. After he had collected 
a glance—the old man’s name was there! : himself, and wiped a few tears from his 
My brother quietly took a chair by his; eyes, he stated that, from the time he had 
side, and a conversation ensued between ; ‘heard of our father's death, he had raked 
them, which.I never shall forget. ‘ Your : -and scraped, and pinched and spared, to 
note is outlawed,’ said my brother ; ‘it was : ’ get the money together, for the payment 
dated twelve years ago, payable in two; of this debt. ‘ About ten days ago,’ said 
years; there is no witness, and no interest he, ‘ I had made up the sum within twenty 
has ever been paid; you are not bound to‘ dollars. My wife knew how much the 
pay this note; we cannot recover the ’ payment of this debt lay upon my spirits, 
amount.’ ‘Sir,’ said the old man, ‘I wish ’ and advised me to sell a cow, and make 
to pay it. It is the only heavy debt I‘ up the difference, and get the heavy 
have in the world. It may be outlawed burthen off my spirits. I did so—and 
here, but I have no child, and my old ‘now what will my old woman say! I 
woman and I hope we have made our ; must get back to the Cape and tell her 
peace with God, and wish to do so with ; : this good news. She'll probably say over 
man. I should like to pay it,’ and he laid « ‘ the very words she said when she put her 
his bank notes before my brother, request- ‘ ‘ hand on my shoulder as we parted—‘ I 
ing him to count them over. ‘I cannot‘ have never seen the righteous man for- 
take this money,’ said my brother. The ‘ ; saken, or his seed begging bread.’ Af- 
old man became alarmed. ‘I have cast ‘ ; ter a hearty shake of the hand, and a 
simple interest for twelve years, and a ’ : blessing upon our old father’s memory, he 
little over,’ said the old man. ‘I will pay ‘ went his way rejoicing. 
you compound interest, if you say so. “ After a short silence—taking his pen- 
The debt ought to have been paid long ° g : cil and making a cast—‘ There,’ said my 
ago, but your father, sir, was very indul- ; brother, ‘ your part of the amount would 
gent—he knew I had been unlucky, and ‘ ‘ be so much—contrive a plan to convey to 
told me not to worry about it.’ ‘me your share of the pleasure derived 
‘“‘ My brother then set the whole matter : from this operation, and the money is at 
plainly before him, and taking the bank your service.’ ”’ 
bills returned them to the old man’s} Such is the simple tale which I have 
pocket-book, telling him that, although told, as it was told to me. Transcript. 





TINCTURE OF ROSES. 


Take leaves of the common rose, place { of roses. A few drops of it will suffice 
them, without pressing them, in a bottle, § to impregnate the atmosphere of a room 
pour good spirits upon them, close the $ with a delicious odor. Common vinegar 
bottle, and let it stand until it is required } is greatly improved by a very small quan- 
for use. This tincture will keep for years, ; tity being added to it.— German paper. 
and yield a perfume little inferior to otto 
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8 MARY POWELL. 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL. 
AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON. 


[For the satisfaction of such subscribers ‘ brother Dick prevailed upon her father to 
as may commence with the present num-; let him go to London and fetch her home. 
ber of the Garland, we give a short synop- ; On making his errand known, “ Mr. Mil- 
sis of the Journal of Mary Powell, so far | ton lookt surprised and hurt, and sayd, 
as it was published in the last volume. ; how could he be expected to part so soon 

Her first entry is dated May Ist, 1643, : with me, a month’s bride? nor liked me 
it being her seventeenth birth day. She; to go without him, nor thought I should 
speaks of a “gypsie woman at the gate,” ; like it myself. But my eyes said I shouid, 
waiting to tell her fortune; but her mo-; and then he gazed earnestlie at me, and 
ther chased her away—then of the pe- | lookt hurt. ‘Then Dick said he was sorry 
cuniary difficulties of her father—and of | to tell us my father was ill.” At this she 
the marriage of her Cousin Rose to; began to weep; this had the desired 
Master Roger Agnew, a clergyman mel effect, and she had Mr. Milton’s leave to 
a friend of Mr. Milton, and thought it a? go and stay a month. Unfortunately, 
“pitie that so faire a girl s? marry so; however, Dick had told what was not 
olde a man,”—his age being forty-two | true, for the purpose of accomplishing his 
and hers only twenty-three. One day, object. Her father had not been sick at 
in the absence of her mother, who had ; ; all, as Mr. Milton learned from his friend 
gone on a visit for several days, Mary Mr. Agnew, whereupon she says—“ My 
was riding out on horse-back, when she | husband hath writ to me strangelie, chid- 
“ came shorte upon a gentleman walking “b ing me most unkindlie for what was noe 

ns 


under y* hedge, clad in a sober, genteel } fault of mine, to wit, Dick’s falsitie ; and 


suit, and of a most beautifulle counte- wondering I can derive anie pleasure 


” 


nance, with hair like a woman’s, from a holiday so obtayned, which he will 


not curtayl, but will on noe pretence ex- 
tend. Nay! but methinks Mr. Milton 

} presumeth somewhat too much on his 
“father affects him much, but mother } marital authoritie, writing in this strayn. 


This gentleman turned out to be ro 
Milton, to whom Mary's father owed five 





hundred pounds, and of whom Mary says 


loveth him not.” Notwithstanding, the ; I am noe mere child neither, nor a runa- 
father’s counsels prevailed; John and way wife, nor in such bad companie, in my * 
Mary were married, and removed to own father’s house, where he firste saw me; 
and, was it anie fault of mine, indeed, that 
closeness and unwholesome atmosphere; } father wasnot ill?” Here began a breach 


London, where she soon wearied of its 


felt like a butterfly under a wine glass; that soon widened. Through the persua- 
and longed for the sweet fresh air of ; sion of her father and others, when the 
her country home. Such an alteration : ; month was up, she still consented to re- 
soon took place in her looks that reports } main with them, and at this interesting 
were carried to her father that she was; period we continue the journal in this 


either ill, or unhappy; whereupon her ! volume. ] 








MARY POWELL. 


9 


Sept. 28.—A most displeased letter; Roger Agnew talked me over in soe 


from my husband, minding me that my} many fine words. 


leave of absence hath expired, and that 


» 
> 


he likes not the messages he received : 
through Ralph, nor y® unreasonable and : 


hurtfulle pastimes which he finds have 
beene making my quiet home distastefulle. 


Asking, are they suitable, under circum- } 


stances of national] consternation to my» 


owne party, or seemlie in soe young a: 


wife, apart from her husband? 


To con-: 


clude, insisting, with more authoritie than ° 
> { had gone sooner, and woulde he let 


kindnesse, on my immediate return. 


With tears in my eyes, I have beene to } 


my father. I have told him I must goe. 
He sayth, Oh no, not yet. 


I persisted, I: 


must, my husband was soe very angry. » 
He rejoyned, What, angry with my sweet : 
Moll? and for spending a few days with } 


her old father ? 
to this alreadie? I sayd, my month had 
expired. He sayd, Nonsense, he had al- 
ways askt me to staye over Michaelmasse, 
till his birthday; he knew Dick had 
named it to Mr. Milton. I sayd, Mr. 


Can it be? hath it come? 


) 


> two enemies instead of one. 


) 
) 


Milton had taken no notice thereof, but > 


had only granted me a month. 

peevish and said, * Pooh, pooh !” 
at, after a silence of a minute or two, I 
sayd yet agayn, I must goe. He took me 
by y® two wrists and sayd, Doe you wish 
togoe? I burst into teares but made noe 
answer. He sayd, That is answer enough 


He grew 3 
There- > 


—liow doth this puritan carry it with you, ; 


my child? and snatched his letter. 
sayd, Oh, don’t read that, and would have 
drawn it back; but father, when heated, 
is impossible to controw] ; therefore, quite 
deaf to entreaty, he would read ye letter, 
which was unfit for him in his chafed 
mood; then, holding it at arm’s length, 
and smiting it with his fist—Ha ! and is it 
thus he dares address a daughter of mine? 
(with words added, I dare not write)— 
but be quiet Moll, be at peace, my child, 
for he shall not have you back for awhile, 
even though he come to fetch you him- 
self. The maddest thing I ever did was 
to give you to this roundhead. He and 


| ‘ 


What possessed me, 1 
know not. Your mother always said evil 
woulde come of it. Butas long as thy 
father has a roof over his head, child, thou 
hast a home. 

As soone as he woulde hear me, I 
begged him not to take on soe, for that I 
was not an unhappy wife; but my teares, 
he sayd, belied me; and, indeed, with 
fear and agitation they flowed fast enough. 
But I sayd, I must goe home, and wished 


Diggory take me! No, he sayd, not a 
man Jack on his land shoulde saddle a 
horse for me, nor woulde he lend me one, 
to carry me back to Mr. Milton ; at leaste 
not for a while, till he had come to rea- 
son, and protested he was sorry for having 
writ so harshly. 

‘“‘Soe be content, Moll, and make not 
Goe, help 
thy mother with her clear starching. Be 
happy whilst thou art here.” 

But, ah! more easily said than done. 
“ Alle joy is darkened ; the mirthe of the 
land is gone.” 





Michaelmasse Day.—At Squire Paice’s 
grand dinner we have been counting on 
soe many days; but it gave me not ye 
pleasure expected. 

Oct. 13.—The weather is soe foul that 
I am sure Mr. Milton woulde not like me 
to be on y® road, even woulde my father let 
me goe. 

—While writing y* above, heard very 
angrie voices in y® court-yard, my father’s 
especiallie, louder than common ; and dis- 
tinguished the words “ knave,” and “ var- 
let,” and “begone.” Lookt from my 
window and beheld a man, booted and 
cloaked, with two horses, at y* gate, par- 
leying with my father, who stood in an 
offensive attitude, and woulde not let him 
in. I could catch such fragments as, 
“But, sir!” “ What! in such weather 
as this?” “Nay, it had not overcast 
when I started.” “’Tis foul enough now, 
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10 MARY POWELL. 


then.” “ Let me but have speech of my ¢ turn, [ fancy. Father is vexed, methinks, 
mistress,” ‘ You crosse not my thresh- ° at his owne passion, and hath never, 
old.” “Nay, sir, if but to give her this directlie, spoken in my hearinge, of what 
letter :”—and turning his head, I was‘ passed; but rayleth continuallie « agaynst 
avised of its being Hubert, old Mr. Mil- ‘rebels and roundheads. As to mother— 
ton’s man; doubtless sent by my husband ° ah me! 
to fetch me. Seeing my father raise bis | ; 

hand in angrie action, (his riding whip 3 Oct. 24.—Thro’ dank and miry lanes 
being in it,) I hasted down as fast as I > and byeroads with Robin, to Sheepscote. 
coulde, to prevent mischiefe, as well as to} Waiting for Rose in Mr. Agnew’s 
get my letter; but unhappilie, not soe} small study, where she mostlie sitteth 
fleetlie us to see more than Hubert’s fly- with him, often acting as his amanuensis, 
ing skirts, as he gallopped from ye gate, | ; was avised to take up a printed sheet of 
with the led horse by the bridle; while ° ; paper that lay on , table; but finding it 
my father, flinging downe y® torne letter, to be of Latin versing, was about to laye 
walked passionatelie away. I clasped ;it downe agayne, when Rose came in. 
my hands, and stood amazed for a while— ° > She changed color, and in a faltering 
was then avised to piece ye letter, but’ voice sayd, “Ah, cousin, do you ad 
could not; onlie making out such words; what that is? One of your husband’s 
as “Sweet Moll,” in my husband’s writ- ; proofe sheets. I woulde that it coulde 
ing. ;interest you in like manner as it hath 
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sme.” Made her noe answer, laying it 
Oct. 14.—Rose came this morning, : aside unconcernedlie, but secretlie felt, as 
through rain and mire, at some risk as? I have oft done before, how stupid it is 
well as much inconvenience, to intreat > not to know Latin, and resolved to get 
of me, even with teares, not to vex Mr. ; Robin to teach me. He is noe greate 
Milton by anie further delays, but to re-? scholar himself, soe will not shame me. 
turn to him as soon as possible. Kind? I am wearie of hearing of war and poli- 
soule, her affection toucht me, and I as-’ ticks; soe will try studdy for a while, 
sured her the more readilie I intended to ’ and see if ’twill cure this dull payn at my 
return home as soone as I coulde, which ° heart. 
was not yet, my father having taken ye 
matter into his own hands, and permitting ° 
me noe escort; but that I questioned not, ? selves up for three hours dailie, in ye 
Mr. Milton was onlie awaiting the weather } small back room, and have made fayre 
to settle, to fetch me himself. That he? progresse. He liketh his office of tutor 
will doe so, is my firm persuasion. Mean- > mightilie. 
while, I make it my duty to joyn with ; 31.—My lessons are more crabbed, or 
some attempt at cheerfullenesse in ye? Iam more dull and inattentive, for I can- 
amusements of others, to make my fa- > not fix my minde on my book, and am 
ther’s confinement to y® house less irk-$ secretlie wearie. Robin wearies too. But 
some; and have in some measure suc-? I will not give up as yet; the more soe as 
ceeded. } in this quiete studdy Iam out of sighte 
— and hearinge of sundrie young officers 
Oct. 23.—Noe sighte nor tidings of 3 Dick is continuallie bringing over from 
Mr. Milton. I am uneasie, frighted at} Oxford, who spend manie hours with him 
myself, and wish I had never left him, } in country sports, and then come into ye 
yet hurte at ye neglect. Hubert, being a house, hungry, thirstie, noisie, and idle. | 
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Oct. 28.—Robin and I have shut our- 
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crabbed temper, made mischief on his re- } know Mr. Milton woulde not like them. 
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—Surelie he will come soone? 


11 


| sayd 3 come to Sheepscote: however, he liked 


to father last night, I wanted to hear from 3 me y¢ better for being quiete; and Rose, 


home. He sayd, “ Home! Dost call yon 
taylor’s shop your home?” soe ironicalle 
that I was ashamed to say more. 

Woulde that I had never married !— 
then coulde I enjoy my _ childhoode’s 
home. Yet I knew not its value before I 
quitted it, and had even a stupid pleasure 
in anticipating another. 


better have endured ye taylor’s shop. 


Ah me, had I; 
loved Mr. Milton more, perhaps I might 
‘ would starte up to fetch some of her pre- 
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Sheepscote, Novem’r 20.—Annoyed by : 
Dick’s companions, I prayed father to let : 


me stay awhile with Rose; and gaining 
his consent, came over here yestermorn, 


being equallie chekt, we sewed in silence 
while he read to us y® first division of 
Spencer’s Legend of Holinesse, about Una 
and the Knight, and how they got sun- 
dered. ‘T'his led to much serious, yet not 
unpleasing discourse, which lasted till 
supper. For the first time, at Sheepscote, 
I coulde not eat, which Mr. Agnew ob- 
serving, prest me to take wine, and Rose 


serves; but I chekt her with a motion, not 
being quite able to speak ; for their being 
soe kind made the teares ready to starte, 


‘I knew not why. 


without thinking it needfulle to send no- ; 
‘too long ; yet though I coulde not keep up 
“ny attention, they seemed to spread a 
words of tendernesse, though less smil- : 
ing than usualle, and eagerlie accepted ; 


tice, which was perhaps inconsiderate. 
But she received me with kisses and 


mine offered visitt. ‘Then she ran off to 
find Roger, and I heard them talking 
earnestlie in a low voice before they came 
in. His face was grave, even stern, 
when he entered, but he held out his 
hand, and sayd, “ Mistress Milton, you are 
welcome! how is it with you? and how 
was Mr. Milton when he wrote to you 
last!’ TI answered briefly, he was well: 
then came a silence, and then Rose took 


with lavender, and its hangings of ye 
whitest. It reminded me too much of my 
first week of marriage, soe I resolved to 
think not at all lest I shoulde be bad com- 


askt Rose a thousand questions about her 
dairie and bees, laught much at dinner, 
and told Mr. Agnew sundrie of the mer- 
rie sayings of Dick and his Oxford friends. 
And for my reward, when we were after- 
wards apart, [ heard him tell Rose (by 
reason of y® walls being thin) that how- 
ever she might regard me for old affec- 
tion’s sake, he thought he had never 
knowne soe unpromising a character. 
This made me dulle enoughe alle the 


« 
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Family prayers, after supper, rather 


calm and a peace all about, that extended 
even tome; and though, after I had un- 
dressed, I sat a long while in a maze, and 
bethought me how piteous a creature | 
was, yet, once layd down, I never sank 
into deeper, more composing sleep. 





Nov. 21.—This morning, Rose ex- 
claimed, “ Dear Roger! onlie think! 
Moll has begun to learn Latin since she 


‘returned to Forest Hill, thinking to sur- 


‘prise Mr. Milton when they meet. 
me to my chamber, which was sweet ; 


4 


“ She 
will not only surprise but please him,” 
returned dear Roger, taking my hand 
very kindlie; “I can only say, I hope 
they will meet long before she can read 


‘his Poemata, unless she learnes much 
panie, but cheer up and be gay. Soe I : 
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« 


faster than most people.” I replyed, I 
learned very slowly, and wearied Robin’s 
patience; on which Rose, kissing me, 
cried, “ You will never wearie mine; soe, 
if you please, dear Moll, we will goe to 
our lessons here every morning; and it 
may be that I shall get you through ye 
grammar faster than Robin can. If we 
come to anie difficultie we shall refer it 
to Roger.” 

Now, Mr. Agnew’s looks exprest such 
pleasure with both, that it were difficult 


rest of the evening, and repent having ‘to tell which felt ye most elated; soe 
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calling me deare Moll, (he hath hitherto : 
Mistress Miltoned me ever since I sett : 


foot in his house,) he sayd he would not 
interrupt our studdies, though he should 
be within call, and soe left us. I had not 
felt soe happy since father’s birthday ; 
and though Rose kept me close to my 
book for two hours, I found her a fur less 
irksome tutor than deare Robin. Then 
she went away, singing, to make Roger’s : 
favorite.dish, and afterwards we tooke a 
brisk walke, and came home hungrie 
enough to dinner. 

-There is a daily beauty in Rose’s life, 
that I not onlie admire, but am readie to 
envy. Oh! if Milton lived but in ye 
poorest house in the countrie, methinks I 
coulde be very happy with him. 





Bedtime.—Chancing to make the above 
remark to Rose, she cried, “ And why not 
be happy with him in Aldersgate street ?” 
I briefle replied that he must get the ; 
house first, before it were possible to tell ; 
whether I coulde be happy there or not. ; 
Rose stared, and exclaimed, “Why, where 
do you suppose him to be now?” “ Where ; 
but at the taylor’s in St. Bride’s Church- ‘ 
yard?” I replyed. She claspt her hands : 
with a look I shall never forget, and ex- 
claimed in a sort of vehement passion, 
“ Oh, cousin, cousin, how you throw your : 
own happinesse away! How awfulle a : 
pause must have taken place in your in- ; 
tercourse with the man whom you prom- ; 
ised to abide by till death, since you know 
not that he has long since taken possession 
of his new home; that he strove to have 
it ready for you at Michaelmasse !” 

Doubtlesse 1 lookt noe less surprised 
than I felt; a suddain prick at y* heart 
prevented speech ; but it shot acrosse my 
heart that I made out y* words “ Alders- 
gate” and “new home,” in y® fragments 
of the letter my father had torn. Rose, 
misjudging my silence, burst forthe anew 
with, * Oh, cousin! cousin! coulde anie 
home, however dull and noisome, drive 
me from Roger Agnew? Onlie think of 


what you are doing—of what you are 
leaving undone !—of what you are pre- 
‘paring against yourself! To put the 
; wickednesse of a selfish course out of ye 
‘account, onlie think of its mellancholie, 
‘its miserie—destitute of alle the sweet, 
; bright, fresh well-springs of happinesse ; 
—unblest by God !” 

Here Rose wept passionatelie, and 
claspt her arms about me; but, when I 
: began to speak, and to tell her of much 
‘that had made me miserable, she heark- 
‘ened in motionlesse silence, till I told her 
‘that father had torn ye letter and beaten 
‘ the messenger. . Then she cried, “Oh, I 
;see now what may and shall be done! 
‘ Roger shall be peace-maker,” and ran off 
; with joyfullnesse ; I not withholding her. 
‘But I can never be joyfulle more—he 
‘cannot be day’s-man betwixt us now—'tis 
‘all too late! 


LLL LLLP 





Nov. 28.—Now that I am at Forest 
Hill agayn, I will essay to continue my 
‘ journalling. =~ 
; Mr. Agnew was out; and though a 
‘keene wintry winde was blowing, and 
‘Rose was suffering from colde, yet she 
‘went out to listen to his horse’s feet at 
‘ye gate, with onlie her apron cast over 
‘her head. Shortlie, he returned; and I 
: heard him say, in a troubled voice, “ Alle 

‘are in arms at Forest Hill.” I felt soe 
‘ greatlie shocked as to neede to sit downe 
‘ instead of running forthe to learn y¢ news. 
‘J supposed y® parliamentarian soldiers had 
‘ advanced, unexpectedlie, upon Oxford. 
: His next words were, “ Dick is coming 
for her at noone—poor soul, I know not 
what she will doe—her father will trust 
her noe longer with you and me.” Then 
I saw them both passe the window, slow- 
lie pacing together, and hastened forth to 
joyn them; but they had turned into ye 
‘ pleached alley, theire backs towards me; 
and both in such earnest and apparentlie 
private communication, that I dared not 
‘interrupt them till they turned aboute, 
;which was not for some while; for they 
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stood for some time at y* head of ye alley, now; soe no more ado, J pray you, but 
still theire backs to me, Rose’s hair blow- { fetch your cloak and hood, and the horses 
ing in ye cold wind; and once or twice § ‘shall come round, for ’twill be late e’er 
she seemed to put her kerchief to her ’ we reach home. “ Nay, you must dine 
eyes. ; here at all events,” sayd Rose; “I know, 

Now, while I stood mazed and mare | Peer you love roast pork.” Soe Dick 
tain, | hearde a distant clatter of horse’s ; relented. Soe Rose, turning to me, prayed 
feet, on y° hard road a good way off, and! me to bid Cicely hasten dinner; the 
could descrie Dick coming towards Sheep- $ which I did, though thinking it strange 
scote. Rose saw him, too, and commenced : Rose should not goe herself. But, oat 
running towards me; Mr. Agnew follow- returned, I heard her say, Not a word of 
ing with long strides. Rose drew me} it, dear Dick, at the least, till after dinner, 
back into ye house, and sayd, kissing me, 3 lest you spoil her appetite. Soe Dick 
“ Dearest Moll, I am soe sorry; Roger{sayd he shoulde goe and look after ye 
hath seen your father this morn, and he : horses. I sayd then, brisklie, I see some- 
will on no account spare you to us anie what is the matter—pray tell me what it 
longer; and Dick is coming to fetch you } is. But Rose looked quite dull, and 
even now.” I sayd, “Is father ill?” : walked to ye window. Then Mr. Agnew 
“Qh, no,” replied Mr. Agnew; then: sayd, “ You seem as dissatisfied to leave 
coming up, “He is not ill, but he-is per- ; us, cousin, as we are to lose you; and yet 
turbed at something which has occurred ; : you are going back to Forest Hill—to that 
and, in truth, soe am I.—But remember, ; home in which you will doubtlesse be 
Mistress Milton, remember, dear cousin, : happy to live all your dayes.” At For- 
that when you married, your father’s; est Hill?” I sayd, “oh, no! I hope not.” 
guardianship of you passed into y° hands; “ And why?” said he quicklie. I hung 
of your husband—your husband’s house? my head, and muttered, “I hope, some 
was thenceforthe your home; and, in: daye, to goe back to Mr. Milton.” “ And 
quitting it, you committed a fault you why not at once?” said he. I sayd, “ Fa- 
may yet repaire, though this offensive act ; ther would not let me.” “Nay, this is 
has made y° difficultie much greater.”— $ childish,” he answered ; “your father could 
“Oh, what has happened?” I impatient-: not hinder you if you wanted not ye mind 
lie cried. Just then, Dick comes in with 3 to goe—it was your first seeming soe loth 
his usual blunt salutations, and then cries, 3 to return, that made him think 8 un- 
* Well, Moll, are you ready to goe back ?” ° ; happie and refuse to part with you.” I 
“ Why should I be ?” I sayd, “ when I am 3 3 sayd, * And what if I were unhappie ?” 
soe happy here? unless father is ill, or > } He paused; and knew not at y® moment 
Mr. Agnew and Rose are tired of me.” 3 ? What answer to make, but shortlie replied 
They both interrupted, there was nothing ¢ by another question, “ What cause had 
they soe much desired, at this present, as “= you to be soe?” Isayd, “ That was more 
that I shoulde prolong my stay. And} easily askt than answered, even if there 
you know, Dick, I added, that Forest Hill 3 were anie neede I shoulde answer it, or 
is not soe pleasant to me just now as it 3 he had anie right to ask it.” He cried in 
hath commonlie beene, by reason of your $ an accent of tendernesse that still rings 
Oxford companions. He brieflie sayd, 13 my heart to remember. “Oh, question 
neede not mind that, they were coming 3 not the right! 1 only wish to make you 
no more to y* house, father had decreed 3 happy. Were you not happy with Mr. 
it. And you know well enough, Moll, $ Milton during y* week you spent toge- 
that what father decrees, must be, and he 3 gether here at Sheepscote?” Thereat I 
hath decreed that you must come home; coulde not refrayn from bursting into 
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tears. Rose now sprang forward; but} out restraynt or witnesse. Poor Rose 
Mr. Agnew sayd, “ Let her weep, let her? caine up, as soone as she coulde leave the 
weep, it will do her good.” Then, alle} table, and told me she had eaten as little 
at once it ccurred to me that my husband} as I, and woulde not even presse me to 
was awaiting me at home, and I cried,} eat. But she carest me and comforted 
“Oh, is Mr. Milton at Forest Hill?’ and> me, and urged in her owne tender way 
felt my heart full of gladness. Mr. Ag: alle that had been sayd by Mr. Agnew; 
new answered, “ Not soe, not soe, poor | even protesting that if she were in my 
Moll :” and, looking up at him, I saw him} place, she would not goe back to Forest 
wiping his brow, though the daye was soe} Hill, but straight to London, to entreat 
chill. ‘As well tell her now,” sayd he} with Mr. Milton for his mercy. But I 
to Rose ; and then taking my hand, “ Oh, } told her I coulde not do that, even had I 
Mrs. Milton, can you wonder that your} the means for ye journey; for that my 
husband shoulde be angry? How can} heart was turned against ye man who 
you wonder at any evil that may result} coulde, for ye venial offence of a young 
from y® provocation you have given him?} wife, in abiding too long with her old 
What marvell, that since you cast him} father, not onlie cast her off from his love, 
off, all ye sweet fountains of his affections} but hold her up to ye world’s blame and 
would be embittered, and that he should; scorn, by making their domestic quarrel 
retaliate by seeking a separation, and } the matter for a printed attack. Rose 
even a divorce ?’—There I stopt him w am sayd, “I admit that he is wrong, but in- 
an outcry of “ Divorce!” Even soe,” 

he most mournfully replyed, “ and I seeke } 
not to excuse him, since two wrongs} 


—_—~~ 


deed, indeed, Moll, you are wrong too, 
and you were wrong first :” and she sayd 
this soe often, that at length we came to 
make not a right.” “ But,” I cried, pas-} crosser words; when Dick, calling to me 
sionately weeping, “I have given him noe> from below, would have me make haste, 
cause ; my heart has never for a moment? which I was glad to doe, and left Sheeps- 
strayed to another, nor does he, [ am sure, cote less regrettfulle than I had expect- 
expect it.” “ Ne’erthelesse,” enjoined} ed. Rose kist me with her gravest face. 
Mr. Agnew, “he is soe aggrieved and» Mr. Agnew put me on my horse, and 
chafed, that he has followed up what he; sayd, as he gave me y¢ rein, “ Now think! 
considers your breach of the marriage } now think! even yet!” and then as I si- 
contract by writing and publishing a book } lently rode off, “God bless you.” 

on divorce; the tenor of which coming to} I held down my head; but at ye turn 
your father’s ears, has violently incensed } of ye road, lookt back, and saw him and 
him. And now, dear cousin, having by; Rose watching us from ye porch. Dick 
your waywardness, kindled this flame,; cried, “Iam righte glad we are off at 
what remains for you but to—nay hear} last, for father is downright crazie aboute 
me, hear me, Moll, for Dick is coming in,} this businesse, and mistrustfulle of Ag- 
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and I may not let him hear me urge you | 

to ye onlie course that can regayn your} have gone on railing, but I bade him for 

peace—Mr. Milton is still your husband ; } pitie’s sake be quiete.” 

each of you have now something to for-} The effects of my owne follie, the loss 

give; do you be ye firste: nay, seeke his} of home, husband, name, the opinion of 

forgivenesse, and you shall be happier} ye Agnews, the opinion of ye worlde, rose 

than you have beene yet.” up agaynst me and almost drove me mad. 
—But I was weeping without controle ; } And, just as I was thinking I had better 

and Dick coming in, and with Dick ye} lived out my dayes, and dyed earlie in St. 

dinner, I askt to be excused, and soe} Bride’s Church-yarde than alle this should 


soughte my chamber, to weep there with-} have come about, the sudden recollection 
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of what Rose had that morning tolde me, { 
which soe many other thoughts had driven } 
out of my head, viz., that Mr. Milton had, } 
in his desire to please me, while I was} 
onlie bent on pleasing myself, been se-} 
cretlie striving to make readie ye Alders- 
gate Street house agaynst my return,— } 
soe overcame me, that I wept as I rode ; 
along. Nay, at ye corner of a branch 
road, had a mind to beg Dick to let me } 
goe to London; but a glance at his dogged } 
countenance sufficed to foreshow my an- ; 
swer. ; 

Half dead with fatigue and griefe when ; 
I reached home, ye tender embraces of } 
my father and mother completed yé over- ; 
throw of my spiritts. I tooke to my bed; ; 
and this is ye first daye I have left it; nor ; 
will they let me send for Rose, nor even ; 
tell her I am ill. 


January 1, 1644.—The new year opens 
drearilie, on affairs both publick and pri- 
vate. The loaf parted at breakfast this: 
morning, which, as the saying goes, is a: 
sign of separation; but mother onlie sayd 
*twas because it was badly kneaded, and’ 
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chid Margery. She hath beene telling : 
me, but now, how I mighte have ’scaped ° 
all my troubles, and seene as muci as I 
woulde of her and father, and yet have} 
contented Mr. Milton and beene counted ' 
a good wife. Noe advice soe ill to bear 
as ‘that which comes too late. 


~~~ 





sah me: 
Jan. 7.—I am sick of this journalling, } 
soe shall onlie put down ye date of Robin’s 
leaving home. Lord have mercy on hin, } 
and keepe him in safetie. Thisisashorte } 
prayer; therefore, easier to be often re- } 
peated. When he kissed me, he whisp- } 
ered, “ Moll, pray for me.” 
) 
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Jan. 27.—Father does not seeme to} 
miss Robin much, tho’ be dailie drinks’ 
his health after that of ye king. Perhaps ’ 
he did not miss me anie more when I was} 
in London, though it was true and natural! 
enough he should like to see me agayn. 
We should have beene used to our separa- 


tion by this time; there w have beene 
nothing corroding init. * * 

I pray for Robin everie night. Since 
he went, the house has lost its sunshine. 
When I was soe anxious to return to 
Forest Hill, I never counted on his leay- 


} ing it. 





Feb. 1.—Oh heaven, what would I give 
to see y® skirts of Mr. Milton’s garments 
agayn! My heart is sick unto death. 
I have been reading some of my journall, 
and tearing out much childish nonsense 


> at ye beginning; but coulde not destroy 


ye painfulle records of the last year. How 


} unhappy a creature am [!—wearie, wea- 
rie of my life, yet no ways inclined for 
> death. Lord, have mercy upon me. 





March 27.—I spend much of my time, 
now, in y® book room, and, though I essay 
not to pursue y® Latin, I read much Eng- 
lish, at least, more than I ever did in my 
life before; but often I fancy 1 am reading 
when I am onlie dreaming. Oxford is far 
too gay a place for me now ever to goe 
near it, but my brothers are much there, 


; and father on his farm, and mother in her 


kitchen; and the neighbors, when they 
call, look on me strangelie, soe that I 
have noe love for them. How different 
is Rose’s holy, secluded, yet cheerfulle 
» life at Sheepscote! She hath a nurserie 
now, soe cannot come to me, and father 
likes not that I should go to her. 





April 5.—They say their Majestyes’ 
parting at Abingdon was very sorrowfulle 
and tender. The Lord send them better 
times! The Queen is to my mind a 
most charming lady, and well worthy of 
his My’s- affection; yet it seems to me 
amisse, that thro’ her influence, last sum. 
mer, y® opportunitie of pacification was 
lost. But she was elated, and naturallie 
enoughe, at her personall successes from 
ye time of her landing. To me, there 
seems nothing soe good as peace. I 
know, indeede, that Mr. Milton holds that 
there may be such things as a holy wa, 
and a cursed peace. 
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WIDOWED 


BY A. J. H. 


I’m thinking on thy smile, Mary— 
Thy bright and trusting smile— 

In the morning of our youth and love, 
Ere sorrow came—or guile : 

When thine arms were twined about my neck, 
And mine eyes looked into thine, 

And the heart that throbbed for me alone, 
Was nestling close to mine! 


[ see full many a smile, Mary, 
On young lips beaming bright ; 
And many an eye of light and love 
Is flashing in my sight— 
But the smile is not for my poor heart, 
And the eye is strange to me, 
And loneliness comes o’er my soul 
When its memory turns to thee! 


I’m thinking on the night, Mary, 
The night of grief and shame, 

When with drunken ravings on my lips, 
To thee I homeward came— 

O, the tear was in thine earnest eye, 
And thy bosom wildly heaved, 

Yet a smile of love was on thy cheek, 
Though the heart was sorely grieved. 


But the smile soon left thy lips, Mary, 
And thine eye grew dim and sad : 

For the tempter lured my steps from thee, 
And the wine-cup drove me mad: 

From thy cheek the roses quickly fled, 
And thy ringing laugh was gone, 

Yet thy heart still fondly clung to me, 
And still kept trusting on. 


O, my words were harsh to thee, Mary, 
For the wine-cup made me wild ; 

And I chid thee when thine eyes were sad, 
And I cursed thee when they smiled ; 

God knows I loved thee even then, 
But the fire was in my brain, 

And the curse of drink was in my heart, 
To make my love a bane. 
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WIDOWED INEBRIATE’S LAMENT. 


INEBRIATE’S LAMENT. 


DUGANNE, 


’T was a pleasant home of ours, Mary, 
In the spring time of our life, 
When I looked upon thy sunny face, 
And proudly called thee wife— 
And ’twas pleasant when our children played 
Before our cottage door— 
But the children sleep with thee, Mary ; 
I shall never see them more. 


‘ Thou’rt resting in the church-yard, now, 


; 
: 
3 
; 
: 


And no stone is at thy head! 

But the sexton knows a drunkard’s wife 
Sleeps in that lowly bed ;— 

And he says the hand of God, Mary, 
Will fall with crushing weight 

tor the wretch who brought thy gentle life 
To its untimely fate ! 


But he knows not of the broken heart 
I bear within my breast, 

Or the heavy load of vain remorse, 
That will not let me rest ; 

He knows not of the sleepless nights, 
When dreaming of thy love, 

I seem to see thine angel eyes, 
Look coldly from above. 


] have raised the wine cup in my hand, 
And the wildest strains I’ve sung, 

Till with the laugh of drunken mirth 

The echoing air has rung ;— 

But a pale and sorrowing face looked out, 
From the glittering cup on me, 

And a trembling whisper I have heard, 
That I fancied breathed by thee! 


Thou art slumbering in the peaceful grave, 
And thy sleep is dreamless now, 
But the seal of an undying grief 
Is on the mourner’s brow, 
And my heart is still as thine, Mary, 
For the joys of life have fled, 
And I long to lay my aching breast 
With the cold and silent dead! 
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A TALE SKETCHED 


FROM LIFE’S BOOK. 


BY ABRM. LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 


Way talk of New England scenery— 
why speak in volumes of admiration of New 
England’s beautiful villages—or where- 
fore descant upon the intelligence of their 
inhabitants, or the beauty of their damsels? 

Have you, kind reader, ever travelled 
through the northern interior of our little 
sister state New Jersey!—through that 
mountainous part which pedestrians and 
itinerants, from their prejudice, or ignor- 
ance of its romantic wilds, have ever been 
wont to regard with feelings of derision, 
and which they hence have carefully 
avoided ? 


But now, come, go with me thither in | 


in spirit and in truth, and let us visit a 
little village, that for cleanliness gene- 
rally, and neatness of its side walks, its 
green yards and beautiful arbors—for the 
industry, gentility, and civility of its in- 
habitants, may rival many places of more 
note in the eastern states. 

Hard by, too, is scenery, picturesque 
scenery, wild ravines, deep-sounding cas- 
cades, undulating slopes, sunny valleys, 
and bold promitories, though somewhat in 
miniature, it is true; all of which are di- 
rectly or indirectly occasioned by the 
mountain sources of the Passaiac, known 
in song, which present to the beholder 
spectacles beautiful, grand and sublime. 

There is no occasion then of visiting 
the Granite Hills, the Green Mountain 
or the old Bay states,—nor indeed, vine- 
clad Italy, nor vintaged France, nor sunny 
Spain, for little sleepy villages or en- 
chanting scenery, wherein to lay a do- 
mestic tale of real life. 

Our own beloved country furnishes us 


vith all we need “for food and for rai- 
ment” for the body, and strange, surpass- 
ing strange, would it be, should we be 
obliged to visit foreign climes for aliment 
wherewith to satisfy the mind. 

Here then isa village in an adjoining 
state, peopled by honest and industrious 
citizens; inferior to none others, save in 
point of wealth and perhaps in intelligence, 
; which is compensated, however, by their 
: spirit of enterprise and acts of humanity. 

; Though it is true, that no imposing 
: gothic-built church, with massive bell in 
Sits high projecting spire, overtowers this 


y 
{ 
) 
( 
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humble village, yet there is an unassum- 
ing “village-church” just in the out-skirts, 
whither not only the inhabitants of the 
town, but of the surrounding country gen- 
erally, do weekly congregate with meek 
and lowly hearts, to receive oral instruc- 
tion from the pages of Holy Writ, through 
; their interpreter, and to imbibe consola- 
‘ tion to the wearied soul from the fountains 
‘ of Living Water. 

And though it is true, that no marble 
:monuments stand proudly over the ashes 
‘ of the departed in the church yard, which 
‘attract the eye alone, while they lead the 
‘mind, even on such occasions as this, from 
‘ the contemplation of those things which 
,are invisible to the lights and shadows 
‘of worldly grandeur; but in their stead, 
‘a plain gray or white stone, perhaps, 
; which impresses the mind with more so- 
‘lemn and sorrowful truths—bearing the 
‘initials of the deceased—is all that tells 
‘the visitor of the abiding place of buried 
‘ hopes and friends departed. 

And though it is also true, that the arts 
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proper—painting and sculpture—present ; so often listened—like the wife of a cotter 
to the wayfarer no glowing pictures more ° on Saturday night—with throbbing bosom, 
bright than the originals on the one hand, pee anxious anticipations, and whose 
or cause to start from their “ marble;name could not be uttered without a 
sleep” beings of perfect proportion, 5, 9 ee modestly crimsoning her cheek, 
metry or grace, on the other; yet the ¢ which was paled by a close confinement 
more useful arts are here cultivated,— ° to her needle work. 
the loom and the shuttle are here heard, ; George Hampdon—a journeyman car- 
the sound of the anvil never ceases during ; penter to his father—was of honest and 
the light of day; the tailor assiduously ; industrious parents; but being the eldest 
plies his needle, the shoemaker sticks to $ son of a large family, whose income from 
his last, the carpenter never tires in driv- $ labor scarcely sufficed to rear and educate 
ing his plane, while in the distance the ; the junior members, was necessarily cast 
husbandman follows his plough, and thus ; for future life entirely upon his own re- 
the throng, individually engaged in honest ? sources. 
callings, by” industry obtain a sufficiency; Annie and George—the one just turn- 
of this world’s goods, so that no one;ing her back upon her teens, and the 
covets those of his neighbor. oes treading upon the last period of 
But adieu to the prologue: for we can ; the third of years allotted to man,—had 
no longer dwell upon this village, or its ; been attached to each other from the time 
inhabitants, as a whole or a unit, but $ that they had visited the old school house 
needs select one from the busy throng, to : upon the hill; and instead of intervening 
introduce as our heroine to the reader,— ¢ years producing changes in their early 
namely, a shoemaker’s daughter. predilections, their interest in each other, 
Yes,—Annie Hillborne,—though the $ each year, became more apparent to their 
daughter of a poor shoemaker, was a‘ respective families, and more sensibly to 
lovely girl, of genteel appearance, co} ei bin eB the full know- 
possessed withal of a kind and affectionate ; ; ledge of the difficulties that poverty cast 
bearing towards her somewhat aged pa-$ in their pathway, and which shaded the 
rents, that would cause any girl to appear : prospect of a speedy union. 
at least amiable and interesting, if not ; They possessed minds, trained to the 
strictly beautiful. ‘ habits of thinking, and hence suffered not 
Annie had, from girlhood’s tenderest ? their mutual passions to blind them against 
years to the blush of full-blown maiden- the truth of their dependant condition 
hood, assisted her father, and thereby en- : ; upon the yearly scanty pittance of their 
larged their scanty income, by binding g {own hands; and therefore they wisely 
his fine shoes; until at length, when concluded to add somewhat to a barren 
opposition pressed sorely upon them, it ¢store ere they tried the uncertain billows 
was deemed advisable for her to become 3 of matrimonial life. 
a milliner, which could be so easily oF Annie, for the furtherance of such ob- 
fected through the assistance of some 2 jects in prospect, and with the approba- 
female friends residing in New York 3 tion of her parents, obtained a situation to 
city, engaged in that avocation. But;learn the millinery business in a large 
there were friends, near and dear friends ; fashionable house in New York ; and then 
around her, from whom she could not 3 with a good trade she purposed returning 
hastily absent herself without feelings of ; to her native village, when by uniting 
profound regret. her’s with George's, she indulged a rea- 
But yet there was ong, dearer than 3 sonable hope that they might then safely 
these, for whose coming footfalls she had ; embark upon a new and untried life. 
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Annie had not long been in the employ § and therefore, not being apprised of the 
of the milliners, ere an old gentleman— 3 secret thoughts of her soul, we have no 
verging upon three score years and ten— ; right to judge her harshly, for replying to 
who lived but a few doors distant, began the old gentleman, that she would give 
to pay frequent visits to the shop, whom ‘him an answer at his next visit. 
the girls, out of respect for his venerable; The time appointed came, and she, 
age, treated with marked kindness, and having consulted her female friends, con- 

; 





bade him welcome at all hours by reason ; sented to become his bride ; and no less 
of his lonely situation. For recently a ‘ ; Strange than true, in less than six months 
neice, who had been early placed under : ; from the bridal day, Annie was a young 
his tutelage, with a splendid. fortune, had ; widow with a fortune of forty thousand 
left his halls to accompany a southern ? dollars.* 
planter to her bridal home, in the land of ; But as she had performed her duty in 
orange groves and fragrant breezes. every particular to her husband—had 
This old bachelor gentleman was pos-< watched over him in his last illness, and 
sessed of great wealth, which caused him; nursed him tenderly—had soothed his 
to be received more kindly, and was‘ dying pillow and received his blessing 
made the recipient of many favors which ‘ with the last breath that the Father gave 
would have been withheld from objects of ; him,—she hence felt that this was a mys- 
real charity. For wealth receives obei- ‘ terious act of an over-ruling Providence 
sance and tends to make the possessor a ‘ to reward her for her faithfulness, and 
welcome visitor, while it causes a multi- ‘afford her a means by which she might 
tude of human frailties, incident to length- ; return the kindness of her parents to her 
ened years, pass unheeded by. in her helpless infancy, by placing them 
As day succeeded day, he felt more ‘in a state of independence, and thus free 
lonely in his bereaved condition, and as ‘ them from servile labor in their advanced 
the burden of years seemed to weigh:age. Hence but a few weeks elapsed ere 
more heavily upon him, he felt the need ; she had them removed tw the city, to her 
of the attention of some one who would ; late husband’s mansion, which was neatly 
feel more interest in him than brother or ‘ furnished and provided with every article 
sister ; and hence, one day, he proposed to ° of comfort for their especial use. 
Annie as his first choice, that if she would But Annie, considering the uncertainty 
promise before legal authority, to keep of worldly wealth, when confined chiefly 
herself unto him alone, and watch over : ; in banks, stocks, &c., concluded again to 
him in sickness and in health—be ever : have recourse to her needle, and pass the 
ready and willing to administer unto his ° time first agreed upon with her former 
temporal necessities, and thus pave the } employers in the “shop,” and secure her 
» way to the grave and immortality—mak- trade. 
ing his ways pleasant with her smiles,’ And here it will require no effort on the 
and his paths peaceful by her assidu- ; part of the reader to inquire, if he has not 
ous ministration,—she should be recom-; already anticipated it, that an heiress 
pensed with his entire fortune, when ; milliner, sitting in a place so public and 
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time with him should be no more !* 2 ; conspicuous, must needs attract much 

Whether Annie, since she became a attention from the opposite sex, and hence 
resident of the city, was unmindful of the ; indirectly be the cause of an increase of 
poor carpenter in the country village, or $ custom,—by reason of so many of their 
less honest in her intentions towards ; fair customers’ brothers—who, having a 
him, we never learnt from a confidant ; ; desire to see her or form her acquaintance 








A Fact. é * A Fact. 
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—would necessarily press their sisters, } 
(suddenly become so dear to them) to} 
visit that shop, and they would then ac-} 
company them and assist them in a choice } 
of bonnets by expressions of preference : } 
And not unfrequently would some gallant, } 
at his private request, be introduced by a? 
lady as her particular friend, who accom- 
panied her merely that she might consult 
his taste. And thus many gentlemen of » 
a sudden became particular friends to as 
many ladies, who felt flattered with their ' 
attention and kind regards; while they ; 
nevertheless had their eyes single to the } 
heiress milliner alone, and as soon as | 
they had become possessed of her acquaint- } 
ance, those kind female friends who had > 
acted such a disinterested part, were soon ; 
forgotten. 

Thus, how frequently it is in society, } 
that unkindness is returned for kindness; » 
that injustice is rendered for justice ; sel- 
fishness for unselfishness. 

Hence, as soon as propriety would ad- 3 
mit, not a few were the visitors of * Wil- 
borne Hall,”— it having assumed the name 
of her late husband—attracted thither, 
not so much by the intelligence, wit, ; 
gaiety, or charms personal, of Annie, as’ 
by those more solid attractions, which, 
though “dust and moth doth corrupt,” yet > 
we feel sorry for our sex, that, notwith- 
standing this fact, too many of them are 
more biassed by the charms which wealth, 
as a halo, casts around the possessor, than 
by the graces of a mental culture, which 
neither “time, nor the sword, nor fire, 
Ah! little does the lady 
possessed of a fortune know of the many 
toils which are imperceptibly thrown 
around her, and into which she is insensi- 
bly drawn; and too often awakeneth not 
to the dangerous reality that she stands 
upon the verge of a frightful precipice, 
beneath whose brink yawns a treacherous 
and deceiving multitude. 

It is a lamentable truth, in fact, that? 
too seldom are there heaven-made mar- 
riages—a union of hearts alone and apart} 
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from interest and selfishness. But while 
thus charging one sex with frailties, we 
would not wholly exculpate the opposite ; 
for too well is it known from personal 
experience—too well is it attested by 
personal observation, that ere either party 


> condescends to offer or receive attention, 


or favors the suit of a client of cupid, 
each must be well informed of the other’s 
means or goods personal, lest perchance 
either might be led away captive by per- 
sonal address or love alone. 

Hence it is that the poet was correct, 
when he published the following senti- 
ments to the world: 


reer e Tee * Tempting gold alone 
In this our age more marriages completes 
Than virtue, merit, or the force of love.” 


Annie, though an artless girl in gene- 
ral, and inclined too much to confide in 


> the words of those around her, beame at 


length sensible of these truths, and there- 
fore secretly resolved within her own 
soul, to test the sincerity of two of her 
most importunate suitors, who had long 
paid their devoirs to her; each presuming 
that confidence was mutual, and therefore 
required no open plighting of vows. 

The year was particularly favorable for 
Annie to give a plausible appearance to 
her story, for in 183-, seldom has there 
been a time when more houses failed, 
more banks closed, or more wealthy peo- 
ple suddenly were beggared, or felt the 
pressure of contracted means. 

Accordingly, at the next appointed 
visit of one of her suitors—a young law- 
yer by the way—whom, they say, enjoyed 
a good income from professional services, 
and was a gentleman of the “ first water” 
withal, Annie appeared unusually de- 
jected. 

Mr. Sevier was alarmed at first for his 
foothold on her affections, and pressed her 
to know the cause of her sorrowful ap- 
pearance. 

“ For,” said he, “have I not given my 
self wholly to you—your pleasure, and 








happiness, and cheerfulness, have so long} 
been a sunshine to my soul and a joy to} 
my heart, that I cannot forego the satis- 
faction that a knowledge of this troublous 
canker-worm of your heart would give} 
me.” 

« Nay, Mr. Sevier, in making known 
the cause of my dejection, I fear only 
the loss of your love ; for with the loss—” 

“ Cheer up, then, my dear Annie, if an 
idle fear is the only source of your disquie- 
tude,” replied Mr. Sevier, interrupting 
her. 

« But, my dear Mr. Sevier, it was cer- 
tainly pardonable in a frail creature who} 
has seen somewhat of fashionable life, to} 
fear that with a loss of wealth, there; 
might be a failing of the truest heart’s } 
aflections. For the loveliest flower that ; 
basks and smiles amid sunshine, and is! 
kissed by the gentle dews of heaven, soon 
fades and ceases to be admired when’ 
these, which are its wealth, are with- 
drawn.” 

“ Lost of wealth? What meaneth this? 
wherefore do you speak thus ?” anxiously > 
inquired Sevier. 

“Tis simply this,” sorrowfully replied 
Annie, “that the Bank, in which: 
were all the funds from which I derived 
any income, has failed; but,” continued 
she, smiling mildly, “I have been schooled 
to poverty and educated to toil, and being 
now possessed of a good trade, even were ° 
you to fail in success, I should not be dis- ; 
couraged; but that with proper exertion, ; 
attended with the smiles and blessings of ; 
Providence, we might live as comfortably ; 
and happily as though we were possessed 
of thousands.” 

* All this is true, my dear Annie, in? 
theory, yet deeply do I commisserate } 
your loss; for as all professional business } 
is so dependent for an income on success ; 
in practice, I feel that it would be hazard- 
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ous to connect ourselves in an alliance } 
under existing circumstances, but rather ; 
wait until fortune shal] have bestowed } 
more worldly goods uvon us.” 
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Days and weeks passed by, but Mr. 
Sevier was never seen again to cross the 
threshold of Wilborne Hall; and Annie, 
though at a loss for pleas in extenuation 
of his absence to her various inquiring 
friends, passed the time pleasantly away, 
and enjoyed a sweeter satisfaction in the 
knowledge that she possessed at least the 
sincere love of her parents, and that she 
had thus easily escaped the selfish feeling 
and mercenary love of Sevier. 

Not many weeks after the above collo- 
quy took place, Mr. Sevier, by way of 
relaxation, was sitting with a lit Havana 
in his office, musing upon the past and 
contemplating upon future operations in 
matters hymenial, as he watched the 
smoke curling towards the ceiling ; when 
Mr. Dodson, an intimate acquaintance of 
his youth, but a few wecks since a dreaded 
rival for Annie’s hand and heart—no, 
money—entered, with a mischievous 
smile upon his dark features. 

They saluted each other with more 
hearty good cheer than was their wont, 
while each was somewhat surprised at 
the sudden transition from the accustomed 
indifierence of the one, to the absolute 
cordiality of the other. In fact, as each 
had discovered what he considered was 
unknown to the other,—a mischievous 
desire to get a good joke upon the other, 
as suddenly lit up the countenance of 
each, in anticipation of getting the one or 
the other wedded to a * poor girl.” 

After exchanging the usual salutations, 
the subject of matrimony and fortune 
hunting was introduced after the manner 
following :— 

“ Mr. Sevier,” opened Dodson, “ con- 
sidering the intimacy that has always 
existed between us and our families, I 
came to the conclusion a few evenings 
since, that I would no longer be in your 
way as regards Annie, and therefore hope 
to have our friendship renewed; and 
hence I shall be ready at proper notice, 
to act in the capacity of groomsman to 
you.” 
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“ You are very kind, Mr. Dodson,” re-3 “So thought I, Sevier, in my present 
plied Sevier, somewhat taken a-hback ; . § embarrassment ; ; but 1 was too polite to 
“but I can hardly think you would act tell her so. But, instead, I condoled with 
such a disinterested part, were it not that} her somewhat—panegyrized her many 
some finer form with weightier charms 3 virtues, her calm submission to cruel fate, 
nad suddenly appeared in the horizon of 3 and thanked her for her exceeding frank- 
your beau monde.” ness,—for all of which, how much soever 

“ As to that, Sevier,” replied Dodson, $I might admire her, yet in the precarious 
with cool indifference, “it need not con- ; state of mercantile business at present, I 
cern you at present; but come, what say would not be pee in adding to pre- 
you to proposing at once to Annie?” sent expenses.” 

“Indeed, Dodson, to tell the truth, I’ “Good—and now, Dodson, since you 
had formed the same resolutions that you } have learned what [ had obtained a week 
have just now disclosed, and purposed : or two before you, I have a proposition to 
visiting you to inform you of my inten- } ; make. You, perhaps, remember the old 
tions to “quit ;” and, in addition, to satisfy ; story of an attachment between Annie 
you that you would be accepted.” ‘and some country carpenter previous to 

“Faith, Sevier, since I see I cannot ; ’ her advent to the city ?” 
get a joke on you, I will own that I was} “ Yes,—well.” 
as good as accepted a few evenings since, ; “Well, sir, he has been in the city 
without wholly offering myself. For at: nearly six months, unknown to Annie, 
my last visit I found Annie in poor ap- and is now a Joss carpenter of some half- 
parel, with a saddened countenance, that ; dozen jours ; but by reason of her perfidy 
enlisted the warmest feelings of my na-3 and her access to such an immense for- 
ture to seck the cause and offer consola-{ tune, he has never presumed to renew his 
tion, or sympathy, as her case might suit. And now, Dodson, since neither 
require. With some reluctance she sor-; you nor I can make any thing in a busi- 
rowfully informed me that some Savings ; ness transaction with her, I would pro- 


Institution had failed,—a large firm im | pose that we call upon carpenter Hamp- 


which she had much invested had closed,— > don—I think they call him—and be the 
and hence she would be obliged to turn; bearers of the glad tidings to him, that 
milliner again, and have recourse to beri his Annie—the beloved of early days— 
needle, in order to support herself and 3 3 has, like Lucifer, fallen from her glory, 
parents. ‘ But,’ says she, ‘I hope that as > and again become, as himself, pauvre ; 
you have repeatedly professed to love me ; and hence the coast is clear again for him 
for myself alone, you will esteem me the : to have plane-sailing.” 

more in my present destitution, and ad-3 “Capital, Sevier; but you’re somewhat 
mire the candor that has prompted me; nautical. When were you a mate ona 
thus to open the secrets of my soul to you. 3 cruize?” 

And let us remember,’ added she, moral- “ All the mate-ing that I have done, as 
izing, ‘that mere wealth alone would not ; yet, Dodson, has been in vain attempts, 
enable us to live more happily together, ; like yourself, in mate-ing myself to some 
or could render me more useful, more 3 heiress; and the only cruize that I have 
affectionate, or point out to me my duty 3 ever made, was ‘on a voyage of aggrava- 
towards a husband.’ ” tion across the rice swamps’ with a mis- 


“ Spoken like a philosopher ; but by the 3 chievous black-eyed girl ; and though I’ve 
powers, Dodson, that would be cool com- 3 been in the straits of courtship, sailing 
fort for such fortune hunters as you and I; 3 prosperously, as I thought, towards the 


eh?” matrimonial gulph, yet, somehow, alike 
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° 
urffortunate with yourself, 1 have never, only to drop a sympathising tear with 
reached the haven of connubial bliss!” 3 words of encouragement, but to offer her 


“Rightly named, my dear sir, for though ; a renewal of his heart’s treasures, with 
your puns are good, they are pretty severe’ the assurance that his business would 
in truth.” } furnish both with the comforts of life. 

But we have carried the conversation $ But a few years have elapsed, and An- 
far enough to perceive the nature of the ; nie—proud in the tested affection of the 
material that floats on the surface of 3 first love of her youth—is living with him, 
society, and the interested selfishness that ; surrounded with all the comforts and 
is carried along with it down the stream ¢ > luxuries which the city and market can 
of time. And it illy became them, for- ; afford; whilst Dodson, chagrined at her 
sooth, to speak of Hampdon’s being poor, ; stratagem, regretted the loss of the heir- 
when Sevier had but rarely a poor eliewt: 2 ess , and looked coolly askance for a long 
and Dodson confessed himself about 2 time, till he entered suit for another re- 
“spun,” unless he could “ pick up” some 3 puted heiress. But she, being too candid 
heiress, and thus retrieve his sinking for- ; to deceive any one when love and confi- 
tunes. (lence seemed mutual, told him in inno- 

But let us return to Annie: her loss— 3 cence and truth, a story somewhat similar 
supposed true by all—excited much gos: 3 to the one that Annie once had told him, 
sip generally, though but little sympathy 3 which, coming freshly up in his remem- 
in the circle of her acquaintance, as her § branee, he believed false, and hastened 
female friends, once so dear, had long ere ¢ the consummation of their nuptials. 
this envied her the attention she had re-3 But this time—unfortunately for hin— 
ceived. (the fair reader may say fortunately)— 

But there was one in whose bosom still }the story was a truth! Yet a prudent 
throbbed the impulses of a noble, gener- ; management on her part, with energetic 
ous nature—who could forgive those who ; measures in trade on his, soon freed him 
trespassed against him—and who, when ‘ from pecuniary embarrassments ; and not- 
he heard of her misfortune, thinking that { withstanding his disappointment for the 
she might be in need of a friend indeed, { time being, we believe him to be a hap- 
felt free once more to call upon her, and ! { pier man than Sevier, who, having learned 
see what effect the varied phases of life {experience from Annie on the one hand, 
had wrought upon her feelings and affec- {and the “deception real” (as he styled 
tions. it) of Dodson’s wife on the other, could 

She told him the same story that drove 3 never repose confidence in a lady after- 
Dodson and Sevier from her presence ;} wards, and is still living a confirmed 
but, unlike them, he came prepared, not ‘ bachelor, friend and acquaintance of each. 
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JeEaLousy violates contracts, dissolves 
society, breaks wedlock, betrays friends 
and neighbors, thinks nobody is good, and 
every one is either doing or designing 
them a mischief. Its rise is guilt or ill- 
nature, and by reflection it thinks its own 
fault to be other men’s; as he who is? sneeze, he salutes himself and courteous- 
overrun with the jaundice takes others to ly prays that the foundation of the earth 
be yellow.—From Wise Sayings. be not shaken. —J0. 


When a man is possesse with a cer- 
tain fanatical spirit, he imagines if a 
shoulder do but itch, that the world has 
galled it with leaning on it so long, and 
therefore he wisely springs to remove the 

globe to the other. If he chance but to 
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24 PASSING UNDER THE ROD. 


BY MRS. 8S. B. DANA. 


HY 
PASSING UNDER THE ROD. 
/ Ir was the custom of the Jews to select the tenth of their sheep after this manner. The 
lambs were separated from their dams, and inclosed in a sheep-cote, with only one narrow 
way out; the lambs were at the entrance. On opening the gate, the lambs hastened to join 
| their dams, and a man placed at the entrance, with a rod dipped in ochre, touched every 
iy tenth lamb, and so marked-it with his rod, saying, “ Let this be holy.”—-Union Bible Dict. 
“ And I will cause you to pass under the rod, and I will bring you into the bond of the covenant.”— 
: Exekicl. 


| I saw the young bride, in her beauty and pride, 

| 1] Bedecked in snowy array, 

at | And the bright flush of joy mantled high on her cheek, 

iy And the future looked blooming and gay ; 

a And with woman’s devotion she laid her fond heart 

wen At the shrine of idolatrous love, 

14 And she anchored her hopes to this perishing earth, 

a By the chain which tenderness wove. 

| But I saw when those heart-strings were bleeding and torn, 

| | And the chain had been severed in two, 

a She had changed her white robes for the sables of grief, 

ie And her bloom for the paleness of woe! 

But the Healer was there, pouring balm on her heart, 
And wiping the tears from her eyes, 

And he strengthened the chain he had broken in twain, 
And fastened it firm to the skies ; 

There had whispered a voice, ’twas the voice of her God, 
“T love thee, I love thee !—pass under the rod !” 


— 


age: 
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> ie I saw the young mother in tenderness bend 

Bin O’er the couch of her slumbering boy, 

" And she kissed the soft lips, as they murmured her name, 
‘al _ While the dreamer lay smiling in joy. 

O! sweet as a rosebud encircled with dew, 

| j When its fragrance is flung on the air, ° 
So fresh and so bright to the mother he seemed, 

: As he lay in his innocence there ! 

‘ff i i ; But I saw when she gazed on the same lovely form, 

Pale as marble, and silent and cold, 

But paler and colder her beautiful boy, 

. And the tale of her sorrow was told ; 3 
But the Healer was there, who had smitten her heart, ; 
4 } And taken her treasure away ; 

t To allure her to heaven, he had placed it on high, 
And the mourner will sweetly obey !; 
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There had whispered a voice, ’twas the voice of her God, 
“T love thee, I love thee !—pass under the rod !” 


I saw when a father and mother had leaned 
On the arms of a dear cherished son, 

And the star in the future grew bright to their gaze, 
As they saw the proud place he had won: 

And the fast coming of life promised fair ; 
And its pathway grew smooth to their feet, 

And the starlight of love glimmered bright to the end, 
And the whispers of fancy were sweet ; 

But I saw when they stood bending o’er the grave, 
Where their heart’s dearest hopes had been laid, 
And the star had gone down in the darkness of night, 

And the joy from their bosoms had fled : 
But the Healer was there, and his arms were around, 
And he led them with tenderest care, 
And he showed them a star in the bright upper world, 
*T was their star, shining brilliantly there ! 
They had each heard a voice, ’twas the voice of their God, 
“T love thee, I love thee !—pass under the rod !” 





CHEMIS STRY FOR GIRLS. 
SOMETHING THAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD READ, 


BY E. THOMPSON, M. D. 


Tus is properly styled the utilitarian ; will thereby be better qualified to superin- 
age, for the inquiry, “ What profit ?” ; ‘tend domestic affairs, guard against many 
meets us every where. It has entered : accidents to which ‘hls he are subject, 
the temples of learning and attempted to } ‘and perhaps be instrumental in saving 
thrust out important studies because their ‘life. We illustrate the last remark by 
immediate connection with hard money ‘reference merely to toxicology. 
profits cannot be demonstrated. There ; The strong acids, such as nitric muria- 
is one spot, however, into which it has not } tie and sulphuric, are virulent poisons, 
so generally intruded itself—the female 3 yet frequently used in medicine, and the 
academy—the last refuge of fine arts and ; mechanic arts. Suppose a child, in his 
fine follies. hither young ladies are } ; rambles among the neighbors, should 
frequently sent, merely to learn how to enter a cabinet shop and find a saucer of 
dress tastefully and walk gracefully, play, ; aquafortis (nitric acid) upon the work- 
write French, and make waxen plumes bench, and in his sport seize and drink a 
and silk spiders—all pretty, but why not portion of it. He is conveyed home in 
inquire “ what profit ?” }greatagony. ‘The physician is sent for; 

I take my pen, not to write a disserta- > but ere he arrives the child is a corpse. 
tion on female education, but to insist that ; Now as the mother presses the cold clay 
young ladies be taught chemistry. They to her breast and lips, for the last time, 
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how will her anguish be aggravated to2 emetic, (generally the first prescription 


know that in her medicine chest or drawer 
was some calcined magnesia, which, if 
timely administered, would have saved her 
lovely, perhaps her only boy. O, what are 


all the boquets and fine dresses in the world 


to her compared with such knowledge ? 
Take another case. A husband re- { 


wrning home on a summer afternoon, 
desires some aciduous drink. Opening a ; 
cupboard, he sees a small box labelled ; 


“ salts of lemon,” and making a solution 
of this, he arinks it freely. Presently he 
feels distress, sends for his wife and as- 
certains that he has drank a solution of 
oxalic acid, which she has procured to 


take stains from linen. The physician is : 


sent for; but the unavoidable delay at- 
tending his arrival is fatal. When he 


arrives, perhaps he sees upon the very : 


table on which the weeping widow bows 


her head, a piece of chalk, which, if given : 


in time, would have certainly prevented 
any mischief from the poison. 


Corrosive sublimate is the article gene: : 


rally used to destroy the vermin which 
sometimes infest our couches. A solution 
of it is laid upon the floor in a tea-cup, 
when the domestics go down to dine, 


leaving the children up stairs to play ; : 


the infant crawls to the tea-cup and 
diinks. Now what think you would be 
the mother’s joy, if, having studied chem- 
istry, she instantly called to recollection 
the well ascertained fact that there is in 
the hen’s nest an antidote to this poison. ‘ 
She sends for some eggs and breaking : 
them, administers the whites. Her child 
recovers, and she weeps for joy. Talk to 
her of novels—one little book of natural 
science has been worth to her more than 
all the novels in the world. 

Physicians in the country rarely carry 
scales with them to weigh their prescrip- 
tions. They administer medicines by 
guess, from a teaspoon or the point of a ‘ 
knife. 

Suppose a common case. A physician, 


ina hurry, leaves an overdose of tartar 


Sin cases of bilious fever,) and pursues his 
3 way to see another patient ten miles dis- 


‘tant. When the case becomes alarming, 
;one messenger is despatched for the doc- 
tor, and another to call in the neighbors 
; to see the sufferer die. Now there is, in 
a canister on the cupboard, and on a tree 
that grows by the door, a remedy for this 
distress and alarm—a sure means of sav- 
‘ing the sick man from threatened death. 
SA strong decoction of young hyson tea, 
‘oak bark, or any other astringent vegeta- 
‘ ble, will change tartar emetic into a harm- 
‘less compound. 

Vessels of copper often give rise to 
‘poisoning. ‘Though this metal undergoes 
‘ but little change in a dry atmosphere, it 
‘is rusted if moisture be present, and its 
surface becomes covered with a green 
‘ surface—carbonate or the proxide of cop- 
‘ per, a poisonous compound. It has some- 
‘ times happened, that a mother has, for 
‘want of knowledge, poisoned her whole 
‘family. Sourkrout, when permitted to 
stand for some time in a copper vessel, 
has produced death in a few hours. Cooks 
sometimes permit pickles to remain in 
copper vessels, that they may acquire a 
rich green color, which they do by ab- 
sorbing poison. 

Families have often been thrown into 
disease by eating such dainties, and many 
‘have died, in some instances without 
‘suspecting the cause. The lady has cer- 
‘ tainly some reason to congratulate herself 
; upon her education, if under such circum- 
‘stances she knows that pickles rendered 
‘green by verdigris, are poisonous, and that 
the white of an egg is an antidote. 
Mlustrations might be multiplied, but 
< 
: 
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our space fi orbids, Enough has_ been 
shown, we hope, to convince the utilita- 
‘Tian that a knowledge of chemistry is an 
‘important element in the education of the 
‘female sex; that without it they are im- 
‘ perfectly qualified for the duties devolving 
‘ upon them in the domestic relations, and 
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‘poorly prepared to meet its emergencies. 








THE FOUNTAIN STREAM.—THE CHILD’S DREAM. 





ORIGINAL, 


“THE FOUNTAIN 


STREA M.” 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


I. 

How sweet from the fountain, distilling, 
Rolls brightly the watery tide ; 

With soft gentle music, yet thrilling, 
it plays round the pebbly side ; 

Deep dimples of beauty are blending 
The diamond wavelets in one; 

And golden sands upward are sending 
A thousand bright rays to the sun. 

5. 

Fair flowers with richness are blooming, 
All over its moss-covered brim ; 

With sweet scented odors perfuming 


The zephyrs that over it skim ; 


And birds from the vale and the mountain, 


The warblers of summer and spring, 
By the side of the clear crystal fountain, 
Their happiest melodies sing. 
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Iit. 
Come hither, ye sons and ye daughters, 
O come to the health-giving stream ! 
Drink deep of the hygean waters, 
Rejoice in the hebean gleam ; 
There’s beauty and vigor concealing 
Their joys in the nectarine fount ; 
Drink, drink, and the magic revealing, 
Its citadel quickly will mount. 
Vil. 
Flow on, purling stream, to the ocean ; 
Each ripple is whispering peace ; 
And purity blends in the motion, 
With temperance, plenty, and ease: 
There’s joy in each beautiful bubble 
That sports on thy silvery breast ; 
Roll on! neither sorrow nor trouble 


Upon thy calm waters can rest. 





THE CHILD’S 


BY C. 


“Ou! I have had a dream, mother, 
So beautiful and strange; 
Would I could still sleep on, mother, 


And that dream never change!” 


“ What hast thou dreamed, my dear one? 


Thy look 43 bright and wild; 
Thy mother’s ear is ready 


To listen to her child.” 


“T dreamed I lay asleep, mother, 


Beneath an orange tree, 


When a white bird came and sang, mother, 


So sweetly unto me ; 
Though it woke me with its warbling, 
Its notes were soft and low, 
And it bade me rise and follow, 
Wherever it might go. 


DREAM. 


DOGGETT. 


«“ Tt led me on and on, mother, 


Through groves and realms of light, 


Until it came to one, mother, 


Which dazzled,—’twas so bright. 


; As tremblingly I entered, 
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And joined that white bird’s song 


An angel form drew near, 


And bid me welcome thither, 


Nor pain nor sorrow fear. 


“TI know not aught was there, mother, 


I only felt ’twas bliss, 
x, mother, 
Oh! canst thou read me this?” 


“ Yes, dearest, to thy mother 


Such happiness is given— 


The Holy Spirit was that bird, 


That grove of light was Z/eaven !” 
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NOBLE ACTION OF A YOUNG INDIAN CHIEF. 


Tue following narrative of a helpless 
woman rescued from torture by the fear- 
lessness of a young chief, will be read 


with interest by all who can feel or ad- ; 
mire magnanimity. The Pawnee Loup ; 


Indians were formerly addicted to the 
sacrifice of human victims in propitiation | 


of the “Great Star” Venus. “The cere- 


mony was annually performed tmmediate- 


ly before planting their crops; and its 


3 


neglect, it was believed, would be pun- ; 


ished by a total failure. If, therefore, 


any one of the tribe had captured an: 
enemy, he was at liberty to offer him up | 


for the benefit of the tribe. Women 
were not exempted from this cruel death. 


» As among the ancient Mexicans, the de- 
‘ voted one was chid in the gayest attire, 
; pampered with the choicest food and eon- 
stantly attended by the conjurors, who, 
; While cautiously concealing from him the 
> real object of their attentions, strove to 
keep his mind in a state of cheerful com- 
posure, so as to render the sacrifice more 
acceptable to their deity. When the 
victim was sufficiently fattened, he was 
led to the fatal spot in sight of the whole 
tribe, and bound to a cross. A solemn 
dance was performed ; other ceremonies 
followed; and the victim was either de- 
, spatched with a tomahawk, or tortured to 
; death. 
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A female of the Paduca nation was : for the Paduca nation. No one attempted 
condemned to this sacrifice. She was 3 to stop him, all stovd mouon.ess at the 
taken out among her enemies, and bound : daring deed. Soon a murmur was heard 
to the stake: fagots were piled around, < that it was an interposition of the Great 
and the introductory ceremonies began. < Spirit, and each went quietly home. 
Among the spectators was a warrior about $ The gallant deliverer accompanied his 
twenty-five years old, tall, graceful, and Scharge through the wilderness till she 


2 


possessing great personal beauty. He sat ¢ was out of danger; then giving her a horse 
composedly until the fagots were about to 3 and some provisions, he returned to his 
be kindled, when, rushing through the ebay No one dared to inquire into his 
crowd, he loosened the victim, bore her $3 conduct; and from that time no human 
to a horse previously prepared by him, 3 sacrifice has been offered by the Paw- 
mounted another, and started at full speed * nees. 





THE MOURNER. 


“ Tris very lonely, mamma,” murmured § sing hymns of praise to God and the Lamb 
~ =<] 7 


a fair-haired, lovely girl, as she rested on 3 forever.” 


the sofa one evening; “it is very lonely} “And shall I go to that place when I die,” 


¢ 

now, and the night seems very long. | said the child, “and will you go with me?” 

Shall I never see papa any more ?” “ Yes,” said the mother, “we shall go 
* Yes, my love, you shall see him in a 3 in God’s own time; when he ealls us frorm 

brighter world than this.” this lite, we shal! dwell with him forever.” 
“ But this is a fair world,” said the lit- 


tle girl, “I love to run and play in the 


It was a little while, and the mother 
bent over the grave of this little flower 
warm sunshine, and pick the water-cress- { of intellect, withered by the untimely 
es from the brook, and when the weather } frosts of death ; but was she alone when, 
is a little warmer, I shall go and gather } in the twilight shades, she sat upon the 
the blue-eyed violet, that pa said was so’ grassy mound, when the deep and yearn- 
like me.” ; ing hopes of that fond heart was gathered 

“Too like, I fear,” said the mother, in oblivious silence? Oh, no! the soft 
and the tear drop trembled on the droop- ; and silvery tones of buried love whispered 
ing lid, “ but, my child, there isa fairer’ in the breeze that lifted the drooping 
world than this, where the flowers never ’ flowers overcharged by the dewy tears of 
fade, where the clouds never hide the ‘night. The diamond stars that, one by 
light of the glory of Him whose name is ; one, came forth upon their shining watch, 
“ Love,” beaming brightly and forever in} seemed beaming with the light of that 
those golden courts; the trees that grow { lifeless flame which burned undimmed 
on the banks of the river that waters that » upon the inmost shrine of the heart; and 


blessed place, never fade as they do in ‘ she enjoyed, in the hours of solitude, that 


this world; and when friends meet there, ; communion of pure spirits which our ex- 


they will be parted no more, but will } alted faith alone can bestow. 
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THE CURSE OF PROPERTY.’ 


FROM MRS. S. C, HALL’S TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS, 


“Poor Barry?” exclaimed Mr. New-‘$lar means. You, my dear friend, will 
ton. “Poory Barry! it was sad to see ‘readily believe that the pleasurable remi- 
that once fine property melted away, one ? niscences I experience arise from the 
could hardly tell how, until even the noble ; noble conduct of that little black-eyed 
dwelling of his ancestors was sold in lots? girl, Alice Lee, whom all that family, 
to a fellow who printed ‘Architect’ on: excepting Claude, the heir-at-law, strove 
his card.” ‘to injure; and to whom even now they 
“T was his uncle’s friend,” sighed old ; grudge the fair name and the fair fame 
Mr. Charles Stanley; “and the remem- acquired by her own industry and exer- 
brance of that family—it is strange, but ¢ tions.” 
nevertheless, true—affords me at once? “I should like to hear you tell the tale, 
exceeding pain and sincere pleasure. 1: Mr. Stanley,” replied Mr. Newton. “I 
mourn over the love of display, and thes have heard portions of the history; but 
pauperising system, pursued by poor but 3 the loss of property, consequent upon mis- 
proud relations, by which that fine estate ; management, is unfortunately so common 


was utterly “ruined; and I grieve for it 3 in our poor country, that many such events 


NS 


v 


the more, because it is far from being a 3 may have been confused in my memory 
. . . . . S bd ad . 
singular instance of ruin, effected by simi- ¢ with this particular one.” 











“My old friend, Charles Barry,” com- 
menced the venerable baronet, had the 
misfortune to inherit, with his estate, the 
charge of some five or six half-brothers 
and sisters, who married, and had a 
greater number of ¢ blessings,’ in the form 
of children, than usually fall to the lot 
even of Irish gentry. The person he at 
that time loved most in the world, was 
his own sister, a young woman nothing 
differing from other girls of her age and 
rank, and who, in due time, married two 
thousand a year (it was so called) and a 
fox-hunting ’squire. Mr. Barry’s health 
had for some months been on the decline, 


and he resolved to visit Bath, then es- ; 
teemed the most fashionable and health- : 


giving place on earth. 
“A jittle seene which occurred at Bar- 


rybrooke the evening before his departure, : 


will best illustrate the ménage of an Irish 


bachelor’s house in the year eighty-two. : 


I was staying with him at the time, and 


we had agreed to travel together. I> 
must, however, tell you, that he had de-: 
termined upon not letting any of his: 
numerous relatives—who came for ‘sea ‘ 


air’ to Barrybrooke, with the intention of 


remaining, some for three, others for nine, : 


and others again for twelve months— 
know aught of his movements. In the 
evening he summoned, into his study, 


Jerry Keg—vyalet by inheritance—and ° 


whom I always remember the same stiff, 
upright, honest-looking fellow, with a 


grave air, a twinkling eye, and a twisted : 
nose. Jerry entered, his high shoulders ‘ 


prepping his ears, his head projecting like 
that of the tortoise, his hands folded be- 
hind his back, his old-fashioned, richly- 


: i-' . ro. % 
laced livery sticking out on either side : 


like the fins of a flat-fish. 


“<« Jerry,’ said his master, ‘I wish my | 


valise filled with rather a better supply 
of things than I require when I visit my 
sister; | wish Black Nell saddled, and as 
you accompany me, you must take Pad- 
reen, I suppose. Have all things ready 
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‘by six o’clock to-morrow morning, and 
‘tell Meg we shall not return for a 
month.’ 

“<Tt’s a clane impossibility, yer Honor, 
replied Jerry, bowing; ‘Black Nell, I 
heard the groom say, wanted shoes, and I 
made an oath never to cross Padreen| 
since he flung me into the apple-tree, 
over the fence. As to the valise, sir, 
honey! Mrs. Mooney’s little Jack cried 
for it to make a cart for Bran; indeed, it 
3 “ud surprise yer Honor to see the ’cute- 
g ness of that child—how he settled it car- 
* fashion behind the dog's tail, and made 
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the natest little harness ye ever see, out 
o’ one of the new traces o’ yer Honor’s 
nd 9 
fig. 
*¢ And how dare you, sir,’ said my 


‘friend, incensed at this new proof’ of his 
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not being master in his own house, ‘ how 
* dare you suffer Mrs. Mooney, or any body 
else, to destroy my property in that 
> way? 

“¢Sure, she’s yer Honor’s half-sister, 
and I hope I know manners too well to 
contradict a lady; much less one of yer 
-Honor’s blood relations.’ 

; “Well, pack the things in a trunk, 
and we can all go in the carriage.’ 

3 QO, boo-boo-boo !—the carriage, is it? 
> Sure, yer Honor’s own second cousin, Mr. 
: Finnerty, sint that off’ yesterday, to bring 
his nurse and the twins here, and his wife 
; along wid ’em, to give ye an agreeable 
’ surprise, as he said, seeing yer Honor’s 
so fond o’ children; and it’s my own opin- 
‘ion, that sorra a thrunk in the house ’ud 
3hould thegether; they’ve been all let to 
: drop to pieces, because it's so long since 
: they’ve been wanting.’ 

“¢ What am I to do, Stanley ? said my 
> friend, looking at me despairingly. 

«¢ Simply thus,’ [ replied ; ‘let us leave 
our servants to follow, put a few things 
;into my portmanteau—for I promise you, 
‘the outward man will need refitting 
when we arrive at our destination—and 
I will ride Dornton’s horse.’ 
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“This was agreed upon, to Jerry's 
mortification, who muttered, ‘He could 
ride the mule any way, tho’ it was a 
stubborn devil, and it was no thing for a 
gintleman of family and fortune, like his 
master, to lave his own place without an 
attindant.’ 

“«¢What do you mean to do with the 
horde, at present in possession of the 
house ? [ inquired, laughing: I always 
tried to laugh him out of his faults, for, 
like most of his countrymen, he was 
more proof against reason than ridicule. 

“What can [ do with them? he re- 
plied; ‘they are my own kith and kin; 
and as I am the head of the family and a : 


bachelor—poor creatures !—ay, it is easy ° 
for you to Jaugh—you English folk know 


nothing, and care less, about long-tailed : 
families; with you, the junior members : 


of a family, both males and females, con- ‘ 


¢ 
« 
¢ 
< 
« 
< 
« 
« 


tribute to their own support; with us—’ 

«¢The senior,’ I said, ‘ is expected to ; 
provide for all, and is soon rendered, by ; 
that means, incapable of providing for : 
himself. In the name of goodness, my 
dear fellow, if you must play almoner to | 
such a tribe, do it in a rational way ;— 
pay them so much a year—say ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty pounds each—but I defy any 
mcome to stand the constant drains to 
which yours is exposed;—men, women, ‘ 
and children—dogs, horses, and servants : 
—make an eternal inn of your house. ; 
My life on’t! you never know, from one < 
year’s end to another, how many eat at : 
your board.’ 

“* Meg does—and she isa faithful old 
creature.’ 

“*¢ True; but she has so long been ac- 
customed to this Castle-Rack-rent system, § 
that it is for you to commence the reform 
—you cannot expect her to do it.’ 

“Faith, Charles, you are right,’ he ; 
replied; *but you cannot enter into my ; 
feelings. To tell you the simple truth, I 
could not afford to pay half the people I : 
support ten pounds a year.’ 
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“¢ Permit me to ask how much their 
support costs you ? 

“Eh?—O! a mere trifle, I suppose: 
but seriously’ (and he fixed his fine blue 
eyes upon me as he spoke,) ‘you do not 
suppose me capable of the meanness of 
calculating what people eat and drink ” 

“¢T would only wish you capable of the 


to others, you can literally give more than 
you possess. 

“* Justice! what do you mean Y 
“Forgive me, my dear Barry, but hav 
you paid off any of the embarrassments 
which hung over the estate when you 

came of age ? 

“¢T cannot say I have.’ 

“<Tf you have not paid off the princi- 
‘pal, I trust the interest has been punc- 
‘tually discharged.’ 

“«T cannot say that it has. I am 
never pressed for it; and somehow or 
. other, the rents slip through my fingers 


‘before I have time to think of my 
debts.’ 


visto of considering whether, in justice 
«< 
¢ 
¢ 
: 
| 
S 
¢ 
< 
, 
$ 


é 
“* Of course you investigate the ac- 


‘counts of your agent and steward regu- 


‘ larly v 


“« Strange beings you Englishmen are! 
My agent’s a glorious fellow—exact as a 
dial, punctual asa dun. O, no! no ne- 
cessity in the world to look after him; 
‘and as to my steward, faith! he’s a 
‘clever fellow—so ingenious! cannot write 
; much, but has a way of his own of 
keeping accounts — particular sorts of 
crosses he makes—amazingly curious, I 
assure you.’ 

“T smiled and sighed. Jerry knocked 
at the door. 

“<T want to spake to yer Honor.’ 

“ «Speak out, then, at once.’ 

“<«Tt’s Mr. Maberly, the grazier, called 
‘about the three fat bullocks he sold yer 
: Honor last Christmas, to kill for the poor ; 
‘and if it ud be convanient jist to let him 
‘have the money, now.’ 


¢ 


; “* Tell him it is not convenient, and 
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me about his dead bullocks? I thought 3 words of the poet, 


he was paid long ago; there, leave the ‘] have a heart for her that’s kind, 

room.’ A lip for her that smiles ; 

But if her mind be like the wind, 
I'd rather foot it twenty miles.’ 


send him to Dennis; why should he pester - which made Barry often say, in the 


“¢The widdy Rooney is below, on 
account that her son is kilt intirely, and 
as good as dead, by the Spillogue boys;{ ‘She is so uniform,’ he would add, 
and she thought, maybe, ye’d help her in } ‘that I almost think her too good for me, 
her throuble.’ who am so volatile; yet I love her the 


“« Poor thing! titre, give her that, {More for the contrast.’ — 
tossing a guinea on the table; ¢tell her, “It is exceedingly difficult to throw 


(ll commit her son if he gets into any of | ‘off the trammels that have grown with 
thade tecilé aout” our growth ; and when he was accepted 


by this Saseesialieer woman, he positively 
wanted courage to write and inform his 
sister of his intended marriage. 

“* Poor thing,’ said he to me, one morn- 
, ing, ‘she will so grieve at my being mar- 
or;’ and away went Jerry. The just tied; for she has even now instilled into 
creditor, therefore, was dismissed without ‘ ‘the mind of her only son, Claude, who is 
even an apolory—the riotous youth with | adeath six years of age, that he is to be 


a reward! I noted this, and more!-—I | ' sole heir to my property.’ 

urged his remaining even for a day or | «If? I replied, ‘she has been absurd 
two longer, for the purpose of arranging } enouch so to act, she deserves punish- 
his accounts. It was useless; he laughed | ment. In addition to supporting the cou- 
me off, and promised, that on his return ; ‘ Sin-Clan, is it usual for the head of a family 


he would—‘ see about it” Alas! how’ ; to remain in a state of single blessedness 
many of the bright and shining lights of ; 4, please his relations ? 


this poor country have been extinguished “He smiled; but not until after they 


by PRocrasTinaTion ! ‘were united aid he communicate his at- 

“His easy manners, his good-nature, ‘tachment to his sister. He went further; 
and really handsome person, made him an ;—he wrote to old Meg, to say, that 
universal favorite at Bath, and many a lady : : grieved as he might feel, it was necessary 
of large fortune would readily have be- ‘ that no visitors should remain at Barry- 
stowed upon him hand and heart; but : : brooke, as Mrs. Barry disliked company. 
Charles was no fortune-hunter—he con- ‘ So far so good ; would that he had perse- 
sidered the lust of gold | eenedi in a course so decided ! 

“TI could not repeat, if I would, the 
‘innumerable mortifications which Mrs. 
and fixed his affections upon a young and ; Barry experienced on her visiting Ireland 
beautiful widow lady with one daughter, ; for the first time. The manners and 
whom he had accidentally met at the ; habits cf the people il accorded with her 
house of a mutual friend. Although his ; English feelings. From being the ad- 
passion was violent, I saw good reason ‘mired and beloved of a circle of intellec- 
why it should be lasting. United to fem- {tual and accomplished persons, she found 
inine loveliness, she possessed the rare ‘ herself shut up ina castellated, dilapidated 
endowments of judgment and gentleness ; ; house, with bare-footed house-maids (I 
there was a steadiness, a sobriety about | speak of what was forty years since) and 


—— EE 


“¢ God bless you, sir! Tl tell him not : 
to brile agen—if he can help it.’ 
“© ¢ What, is he below ? 

«“¢ As much as is left of him, yer Hon- i 


‘ The last corruption of degenerate man,’ 
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other servants, to whom the English lan-} innocent was but just and natural. The 
guage was totally unknown. Everything,} person most displeased, when my little 
from the kitchens to the attics of the? friend Alice Lee took up her abode at 
rambling building, wanted arrangement ; 3 Barrybrooke, was Mr. Barry’s sister ; her 
and she was bewildered where first to son, Claude Barry, as he was always 
commence a reformation. Out of two-? called (his father, by the way, two years 
and-twenty servants, to discharge ten ; after his birth, broke his neck at a steeple- 
appeared the most likely mode of getting} chase,) was naturally considered heir to 
any thing done properly; and this wed his uncle’s property; and it was a griev- 
immediately made her unpopular with the} ous thing, in her opinion, for a stranger 
peasantry. Then she blundered dread-} to take even a small part of the good 
fully as to the management of her parties, } things she expected her son to possess 
—asked Orangemen and their wives to; exclusively. Claude himself was always 
meet the priest of the parish; and placed} a good-natured boy, though not much 
the rector’s wife, at table, above a lady } given to reflection. 
who was second-cousin to the great Earl} “*I can’t think why you all hate that 
of Ormond! These offences were not to} little child,’ he would say; ‘she is a 
be forgiven in a neighborhood where} merry soul, and gets my uncle out of his 
every circumstance formed an event, and; nervous fits sooner than any one else, 
where, if truth must be told, the women} with her innocent prattle; she is quite a 
envied her beauty ;—the men feared her } comfort in the long winter evenings 
intellect. Then the family !—how was} when the place is too dull for us to re- 
it to be expected they could pardon Mr. } main there.’ 
Barry for marrying, at all, in the first } “¢Tnnocent, indeed !’ replied one of the 
place, and for not consulting them, in the } familie coterie, when the observation was 
second? The thing was impossible, and } finished. ‘I wonder how she could be 
they acted accordingly. innocent, tutored as she is by her grand- 
“ Harriet, the daughter of Mrs. Barry ; mother.’ 
by her first marriage, was a proud and } “¢*T am astonished you have not more 
silent girl, but possessed of exquisite feel- discernment, Claude, than not to see,’ 
ing. Her troubles were hard and many ;; said his mother, ‘that the little imp is 
but they were not of long duration; she brought up with mighty high notions: 
pined ; and wasted, and wept in secret ;} the very last time I was there, she cried 
and at last, as the only way left of escap- > because there was no sugar in her bread 
ing from a place where she felt every eye > and milk.’ 
glared suspiciously on her, clandestinely * “* It’s a comfort,’ kindly added a third, 
married, and, in less than twelve months ‘that the child is indisputably ugly ;—a 
afterwards, gave birth to a female child, } little bit of a thing, notwithstanding all 
and died. Mr. Barry, with the pure kind- | the cramming she gets, with a monstrous 
liness of spirit which always characterized } forehead towering over her eyes, making 
his impulses, gave the little orphan into } her look as if she had water on the 
his wife’s arms, and bursting into tears, } brain.’ 
exclaimed—‘ It is your grandchild,—it} “*She’s as proud as Lucifer,’ chimed 
shall be also mine; [ will be unto it a} ina fourth, ‘and would stamp like a fury, 
true parent.’ if she hadn’t a clean frock on twice a 
“You know that my friend had not} day; fine English airs, indeed !” 
been blessed with children; the feeling,} “* We may all be obliged to her yet, for 
therefore, on his part towards the helpless } all that,’ said Claude, laughing, and mak- 
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ing the remark more from a love of tor-3shall never forget. At last, swallowing 
menting, than aught else; ‘poor thing! I$ her passion, she shook her head, and turn- 
shall be the only one among you, who never § ing to his mother, said, very quietly,— 
thought or said an unkind word of her!’ “¢T am no dog; I am, as you often 
“* And more fool you!’ and ‘you'll re- : called me, a little ugly girl ; but the time 
pent it!’ and that always safe and wise ; may come, when those who hate me now, 
saying, ‘Time will tell!’ was echoed : ; ;may be glad to pick up crumbs from my 
about, through the scandalous council, ; table, and thank me for them too.’ 
until poor Claude wished the holidays 
were over, and he was Yairly back at 
school. The following summer, many of { observations from the party. Claude was 
the same party were staying at Barry-; indignant at the cruelty of his parent, 
brooke ; for disagreeable as they certainly ; and followed his aunt with apologies, and 
were to Mrs. Barry, she bore their society ‘even tears. This was only one incident 
with praiseworthy forbearance: unfortu-; in a thousand of the dislike evinced to 
nately, some words had arisen between; this hapless child, of whose father, I 
her and Claude’s mother, on a very un- ‘ should have told you, nothing had been 
important matter, and the lady was anx- | ‘ heard for a considerable period, as he 
ious for an opportunity of mortifying her : ‘ went abroad on the death of his wife. In 
sister-in-law. Mr. Barry was from home; 3 the meantime, the circumstances of my 
but after dinner, when the dessert was ‘ old friend were far from improving ; his 
placed on the table, Mrs. Burry desired ‘ habitual neglect of money matters, and 
the servant to send in Miss Alice, who : ‘ his eternal procrastinations, were swiftly 
was then about six years old. The little ; ‘leading to a ruin, which, as Mrs. Barry 
girl came in, as usual, to her grandmam- ‘ was ignorant of its extent, she could not 
ma’s knee, and at the moment Clande ; avert. Indeed, the very exactness with 
was helping himself to some currants. which she conducted household matters, 
**¢Give a few of those to Alice, dear,’ was attributed to her as a crime. 
said Mrs. Barry. : “* Where’s the use of painting palings, 
“¢Help yourself first, my darling,’ ob- ‘for the rain to batter against” said one; 
served his mother; adding, in a bitter ; —‘ such expense, indeed !’ 
under-tone, ‘It is not meet to take the; “ ‘Then,’ said another, ‘there was an 
children’s bread and give it to the dogs.’ ‘enormous bill for building two pig-sties : 
‘Mrs. Barry rose as she spoke; and I : , even if the bastes did get into the garden, 
shall never forget the dignity with which : ‘now and then, what grate matter was it? 
she crossed the dining-hall, to leave the : ; where’ s the good of flowers?” 
apartment in which she had suffered s c0 “¢Couldn’t she let the tenants go on 
gross an insult:—those who felt justly (I $as they used,’ exclaimed a fourth, ‘and 


“ This spirited reply, coming from one 
so young, drew forth many and various 
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was one of the number) followed. Alice i take the spinning and duty fowls from 
perfectly understood what had passed ; : their wives, as others did before her? 
and the little thing stood where her grand. ‘ What was the time of the poor to them ? 
mamma had sat, swelling with rage. ‘Talk of extravagance! wasn’t it the 
Claude heaped the plate with currants, {height of extravagance to pay women for 
and called her affectionately to his side. ‘ spinning, when it could be done for no- 
Alice looked at him with an expression I ; thing? 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NO.] 
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ipl Now the day of graceis end-ed, Sinners’ hearts are filled with fear. 
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Sparrows and Negroes.—-A late number 
f the Knickerbocker tells the following story :-— 
colored clergyman, preaching recently to a 
ack audience at the South, said: “I s’pose, 
deed I s’pect, dat de reason de Lord make us 
rack men was, ’case he use all de white men 
p fore he got to de brack man, and he had to 
ake him brack. But dat don’t make any 
idds, my brethren; de Lord look arter brack 
en too. Don’t de Scripture say dat two 
yarrar-hawks are sold for a farden, and dat not 
ne ob ’em shall fall ?pon de ground widout dare 
prder? Well, den, my bredren, if your heb- 
Meecnly fader care so much for a sparrar-hawk, 
hen you can buy two ob ’em for a farden, how 
merry much more he care for you, dat is wuth 
ix or seven hundred dollars a piece !” 
If this argument isn’t a colored “ nonsequi- 
r,” we never saw a colored nonsequitur. 
& A young lady from the country being invited 
mao 2 party, was told by her city cousin to fix up 
nd put her best foot foremost, in order to catch 
beau, “she looked so green in her country 
ttire.”’ The country lass looked comically in- 
o the face of her rather faded relative, and re- 
lied, “‘ better green than withered.” 





& Lead Penciis—The lead from which ‘ pencil 
oints’ are made, comes from the principal plum- 
:co mine in the world, at Barrowdale, Cum- 
berland, England. It is situated in a hill, and 
@istead of being worked constantly like other 
nines, is opened only once a year, when a suf- 
@icient quantity is taken out to Supply the world 
mora year to come, when it is closed with strong 
Joors, bars, &c., until the next annual supply is 
equired. From the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
t is said that all the fine pencils in the world 
have been made of the black lead of this mine. 





| Happily hit off—The following good hit at 
he modern mode of reporting fashionable balls, 
s got off by the Lynn News man :-— 
@ \n-ve—rat-n B-xt1i.—The fashionable and 
-l-te p-ple of B-ngt-wn, in Hall, had a grand 
auguration ball, the oth-r ev-n-ng, which 
cl-ps-d ev-ry th-ng ev-r before h-ard of in th-t 
u-rt-r. W-tho-t g-v-ng a list of the b-ut-es 
resent, we will m-rely s-y, th-t the s-loon was 
a bl-ze of gl-ry. A lI-dy dr-ss-d in wh-te, 
vith a blue r-bb-n, shone e-nspicuously on the 
ceasion, It is en-ugh to say: 
Bright the lamps shone o’er the women, 
Who were brighter far than they; 
Eyes with tears of joy were swimnmin’, 


4 And they went it so strong that some of ’em 
idn't get home till next day. 


A girl at Greenwich, during the holidays, 
eeing asked to play at kiss in the ring, replied 

at she should like to play at kise after the 
ine, and was taken at her word, 

















A son of the Emerald Isle, meeting a country- 
man whose face was not perfectly remembered, 
after saluting him most cordially, inquired his 
name. ** Walsh,” said the gentleman. “ Walsh 
—Walsh,’’ responded Paddy, ‘‘are you from 
Dublin? I know two ould maids of that name, 
are either of ’em your mother 2” 

“ Mr. Jukes, how are you? You look well.” 
‘¢ Yes,” said J., “I hold my own pretty well.” 
‘‘ And somebody else’s too, according to my 
figures,” muttered a grocer who caught the re- 
mark as he passed. 
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TO FIND A LADY’S AGE. 
———000—-— 
Bases. DE RES 8.....16.....32 
1 2 4 e——16 2 
3 3 5 917-33 
5 6 6——-10 —_18 34 
7 7 7——11——19 35 
9——10-— 1212 —__ 20 36 
11——11—__13—__13_-21 37 





13 14 14 14 22 38 
15 15 15 15 23 39 
17 18 20: 24 24——_40 
19——19——_21 25 25——41 
21——22 22 26 26——42 
23 23 23 27 27——43 
25 26 28 28 28——44 
27 27 29 29——29——_45 
29 30 30 30 30——46 
31 31 31 31 31 AT 
33———_34—_ 36 ——_10-—_48-8 
35 35 37 Al 49-49 
37 38 38——42 50——50 
39 39 39——43 51 51 
























































41 AZ Ad 44 52 52 
43——13——_45-__45 53 53 
45 46——_4 #__46-__54_-54. 





47 47 47 47-55 55 
49 50 52 56 56 56 
51 51 53 57 57 57 
53 54——54—_ 58-58-58 
55 55 55 59——_59—_59 
57 58 60——60 60 60 
59—-—59—_6 1 61 61 61 
61 62 62——_-62——62_62 
63 63 63 63 63 63 
SOLUTION. 



































Rote.—Let her tell in which column her age 
is found. Add together the figures at the top of 
the columns in which the age is found, and the 
sum will be her age. 

Suppose, for example, she says that she finds 
her age in the Ist, 2d, and Stheolumns. Then 
the addition of 1, 2 and 16, (the first numbers 
of said eolamns,) gives 19 for her age. 
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